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STANDARD BOOKS, HANDSOMELY BOUND 
FOR THE LIBRARY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bulwer’s (Sir E. L.) Novels and Tales, with Front- 
ispiece, 23 vols. bound in 20, crown 8vo, half calf, $60. 


Bulwer’s (Sir E. L.) Novels and Tales, with Front- 
ispiece, 23 vols. bound in 22, 16mo, half calf, $50. 


Marryatt’s (Captain) Novels and Tales, illus-| 


trated with steel Frontispiece, 14 vols. fcap. 8vo, half calf, 


$30. 


Lever’s (Charles) Novels and Romances, with 
Frontispieces, 26 vols. fcap. 8vo, half calf, $60. 


Wood's Illustrated Natural History, with up- 
wards of 1,500 Engravings, 3 vols. royal 8vo, half calf, 
$27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35. 


Staunton’s Shakespeare, with upwards of 1,500 Illus- 
trations by John Gilbert, 3 vole. royal 8vo, half calf, $27 50; 
full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $3. 


Staunton’s Shakespeare, Library Edition, 
beautifully printed on toned paper, in a large, clear type, 
4 vols. Svo, half calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $34. 


Knight's Pictorial Shakespeare, with upwards ot 
1,000 Illustrations, 8 vols. royal 8vo, half calf, $70. _ 


The Spectator, revised edition, with copious notes, in 4 
vols. crown 8vo, half calf, $14. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, including the Tour 
to the Hebrides, with Illustrations, 5 vols. crown 8vo, half 
calf, $15. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights Entertainments, with 
many hundred Llustrations by Harvey, 3 vols. 8vo, half 
calf, $20. 


Sheridan Knowles’s Dramatic Works, with Por- 
trait, a new edition, revised by the author, 2 vols. post Svo, 
half calf, $6. 


Disracli’s (Benjamin) Novels, with Frontispiece, 10 
Vols. feap. 8vo, half calf, $22 50. 


Disraeli’s (isaac) Works, edited and revised by his 
Son, 7 vols. crown 8vo, half calf, $22 50. 


Froissart’s Chronicles, with many hundred MIlustra- 
tions, 2vols. 8vo, half calf, $18. 


one nS nee 


To Literary Men and Others. 








A gentleman of character well acquainted with the book-trade 
of London and possessing other somewhat unusual facilities will 
sail for England about Oct. 1., and would undertake negotiations 
for publication and similar transactions requiring delicacy and 
Confidence fora reasonable compensation, Satisfactory evidences 
of probity and character. Address 


CANTAB, care of the editor of TaE Rounp TABLE. 





Literary Bureau. 





Any Gentleman of education and refinement who would like to 
m= another in the establishment of a LITERARY BUREAU, 

tch as has been recently suggested in Tuk RounpD TaBLE, and 
Who could furnish an equal amount of capital with the advertiser, 
May address, in the first instance, 


ce BIBLIOPOLE, 
Roun Tanz Orrroz, 182 Naseau Street, New York. 
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New York, September 15, 1866. 


1 $6 a Year, in Advance 
rice} Single Copies, 15 Cents 











10 Smith’s Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
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ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL | 


; SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND YOUNG PERSONS 











SMITH'S BIBLE DICTIONARIES AT REDUCED PRICES. | 
| 

a | 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; | 


COMPRISING ITS | 
| 
HISTORY. 


| 
With many plans and wood-cuts. In 3 vols, thick 8vo. Bound | 
in cloth, price $16 50. 





(CONDENSED FROM THE ABOVE.) 


Thick Svo, cloth, with 270 plans and wood-cuts, $5 50. 





Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of the Bible, 


FOR THE USE OF 


GENERALLY. 


1 vol. crown Svo, 600 pages, profascty illustrated, cloth, $3. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CoO., 
110 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 








Volumes I. and II. of Toe Rounp TasLe. Address, with price, 
and if bound, the style of binding, 
ARTHUR H. WESTON, 
Skowhegan, Maine; 
Or, Rounn TaBLe Orrice, New York. 











BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


ANGUS'S LITERARY HAND-BOOKS. 





*,* We are now prepared to supply all these Valuable and Pop- 
ular Works in quantities to the Trade, Public or Private Schools, 
Colleges, and Seminaries. Their well-known excellent character | 
and compactness have long rendered them an admirable Scries as | 
Text Books, as well as for General Readers. 


| 
(. THE eine ENCLISH LITERA- 
T 


| 
| 
| 


By Joseph Angus, M.A., D.D., Examiner in English Language, 
Literature, and History to the University of London. 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, $2 50. 


2. HAND-BOOK OF ENCLISH TONGUE. 
For the Use of Students and others. By Joseph Angus. 16mo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


3. THE HAND-BOOK OF SPECIMENS OF 
ENCLISH LITERATURE. 

Selected from the chief British Authors, and arranged Chrono- 
logically. By Jozeph Angus. 16mo, cloth, $3. 





A MANUAL OF ENCLISH LITERATURE, 
AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
from the Norman Conquest. Withnumerous Specimens. By 
George L. Craik, LL.D. Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$3 75. 
A MANUAL OF HUMAN CULTURE. 
By Michael Angelo Garvey, LL.B. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 
«*s This book will be found useful to Teachers, and instructive 
to all practically interested in education. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


1. PLATO, Votvume One, containing the Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phedrus, Theetetus, Eu 
thyphron, and Lysis. Translated by Henry Carey. 12mo, 
cloth, $2 25. 


2. CICERO, Votume Two, containing the Orations against 
Cataline, etc. Translated by C. D. Yonge. 12mo, cloth, $225. 





A full supply always on hand of the OXFORD POCKET 
CLASSICS (the most correct and convenient original texts pub- 
jished), MADIRG’S LATIN GRAMMAR, JELF’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, HEBREW BIBLES, the ILLUSTRATED HORACE and 
VIRGIL, Text and Notes, as well as the GEOLOGICAL TEXT- 
BOOKS of DAVID PAGE and the most important LEXICONS 
and DICTIONARIKS. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 





654 Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 





HURD & HOUGHTON 
(FOR G. P. PUTNAM), 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
WILL PUBLISH ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 


1, SPANISH PAPERS AND OTHER MiIS- 
CELLANIES, 

Hitherta Unpublished or Uncollected. By Wasurneton 
Irvine. Arranged and edited by Pirrre M. Irvine. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo, containing nearly 1,000 pages, with a portrait 
in fac-simile of the drawing by Wilkie, taken in Spain. Uni- 
form with the Sunnyside edition of Irving’s Works. Cloth. 
Price $5. 

*,* A large part of these volumes is now first printed from 
the Author’s MSS. The remainder is almost equally new to 
the present generation, including Irving’s earliest papers— 
Biographical, Historical, and Humorous—some of which were 
written as far back as 1804—13. Other essays contributed by 
Mr. Irving to various periodicals are in these volumes first 
collected and authenticated. Altogether,these volumes are 
as attractive in variety of topics, vigor of treatment, and 
grace of style as the very beat of Irving’s works. 

“The writings of Irving were never more popular with 
readers of cultivated taste than at this time. ‘they grow 
mellow and ripe with age, like old wine, and have an Attic 
flavor which no discriminating reader can fail to relish.”— 
Rochester Express. 


“. THE CRECORIAN TONES. 
Edited by Joun H. Horxins, Jr., M.A., Deacon. Set to: 

ist, The Ten Selections and the Proper Psalms on certain 
days. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth limp. Price $1. 

2d, The Canticles for Morning and Evening Prayer, together 
with Merbeeke’s Te Deum, Kyrie, Creed, Ter Sanctus, and 
Gloriain Excelsis ; and the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis for 
a Third Service. 1 vol. 16mo, clothlimp. Price 60 cents. 

3d, The Choral Service and the Litany. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth 
limp. Price 50 cents. 

The above bound together in one volume, cloth, red edges, 
price $1 25. 


3. HARMONIES FOR THE ORCAN. 


Harmonies for the Ten selections, Proper Psalms, Canticles, 
and Choral Service, with Litany. In one vol. quarto, cloth, 
red edges. Price $1 %5. 


NEARLY READY. 
4, HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 


By Lorp Macavtay. From the last edition of his works ed- 
ited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with 
a new portrait of Macaulay. Price in cloth, $18 00; half calf, 
$32 00. 

*,* “ Riverside edition,” printed in small-pica type, on fire 


paper, uniform with the Riverside Edition of ** Macaulay’s 
Essays.” 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By NaTHANIEL Homes, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


BALLADS, LYRICS, AND HYMNS. 
By AuicE Cary. IJllustrated on wood from designs by Hart, 
Herrick, Fenn, Bellows, Perkins, etc. In one volume crown 
8vo. Price in extra cloth, $4 00; full gilt, $4 50. 


HURD & HOUCHTON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


- SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
with Abraham Lincoln. By F. B. CARPENTER. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $2. 

“The book is gossipy and entertaining; but it is more—it 
exalts our estimation of a man more single-hearted and sin 
cere, and more purely American, than has ever before oP 
peared conspicuously in our history, and is thus a valuable 
addition to the numerous biographies and eketches of him 
already before the public.”—Springjfleld Republican. 


8. VENETIAN LIFE, 
Including Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic No- 
tices of the place. By Wiit1am D, Howetts. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. Price $2 50. 


‘““ Mr. Howells deserves a place in the first rank of American 
travelers.— Pall Mali Gazeite. 


9. KENNEDY'S WORKS. 
A new and uniform edition of the works of the Hon. John P, 
Kennedy; printed on tinted paper, and illustrated from de- 
signs by Darley, ‘Porte Crayon,” and others. The works 
comprise, ‘* Horse-Shoe Robinson,” ‘* Swallow Barn,” ‘* Rob 


Sd 


o 


“I 


of the Bowl,” “ Quodlibet,” and ‘* Life of William Wirt.” 6- 


vols. crown 8vo. Price $13 5¢. 


10. THE HANDBOOK FOR. MOTHERS. 
A Quide to the Care of Young Children. By Epwarp H. 
ParKER, M.D. 1 vol.12mo. Anew edition. Price $1 50. 


(= Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


The large and increasing sale of these BOOKS--the emphatic 
commendations of hundreds of the best teachers of the country 
who have tested them in the class-room, and know whereof they 
affirm, amply attest their real merits, and fully commend them to 
general favor, and to the confidence and patronage of every thor- 
ough and practical Teacher. 


Sanders’ Readers and Spellers, conforming in Or- 
thography and Orthoepy to the latest editions of Webster's 
Dictionary. 


The Union Series of Readers and Spellers, ¢2- 
tirely new in matter and illustrations, and received with great 
favor by the best teachers in the country. 


Robinson’s Series of Mathematics, including 
Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, Surveying, etc., highly 
commended by all who have tested them in the class-room. 


Kerl’s New Series of Crammars-—For simplicity 
and clearness, for comprehensive research and minute analy- 
sis, for freshness, scientific method, and practical utility, this 
series of English Grammars is unrivaled by any others yet 
published. 


Spencerian Penmanship, simple, practical, and beau- 
tiful. Newly engraved and improved. 


Spencerian Double Elastic Stee! Pens, the best 
Pens manufactured. 


Bryant, Stratton & Packard’s Book-keeping 
Series, beautifully printed in colors. 


Wells’ Natural Science, including Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Geology, and Science of Common Things. 


Colton’s Series of Geographies. The New Quarto 
Geography, just published and added to this series, surpasses 
anything of the kind before the public. 


(" Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and 
Circular, which will be promptly sent upon application. 


~ Liberal terms given on Books furnished for examination 
or introduction. 





The General Protestant Episcopal S.-S. 
Union and Church Book Society 


Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its 
secondary catalogue of * books allowed for sale,” makes a list of 
about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 
Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 


Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 35 cents. 


Semi-Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies; single, 70 cents. 
CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 


Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies ; single, 50 cents. 





Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broadway, New York. 





THE NEW YORK BIBLE AND COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Has now on hand an extensive assortment of 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


JAMES POTT, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, N. Y. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKSTORE, 


116 Nassau StTrEET, New York. 


BIRLES AND TESTAMENTS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
Miscellaneous Books, 


AND EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 





ORDERS FROM ABROAD PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





U. D. WARD, Agent. 


MARGARET HOSMER’S NEW BOOK. 


TEN YEARS OF A LIFETIME. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Morrisons.” 


The Publisher takes great pleasure in announcing to the public 
a new work of fiction by the author of ‘*The Morrisons.” That 
work stamped her at once as one of the first novelists, and the 
appreciation of the work in England was scarcely less general or 
enthusiastic than the welcome accorded to it in this country. 

It will be sufficient to say to the Trade that the present work 
will be produced in the same attractive shape as the former, and 
form a volume of 422 pages. Price $1 %5. 


Now Ready, a New Edition of 
THE MORRISONS. 
A Story of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 
M. DOOLADY, 
448 Broome Street, New York. 





ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 





Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight’s Illustrated History of England. § vols., cloth, $25. 

Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- 
umes, $35. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author's Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 % per vol. 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. . to III., $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 


DAVID CG. FRANCIS 


(FORMERLY C, 8. FRANCIS & CO.), 
BOOKSELLER AND AGENT FOR LIBRARIES, 
506 BROADWAY (up starrs), NEW YORK. 





Orders for any matter connected with Literature at home or 
abroad carefully attended to. 


gentlemen or public Libraries. The frequent sales by auction in 
the city of New York of private Libraries, many of which contain 
choice and valuable books, afford excellent opportunities for the 
forming or replenishing of Libraries at a moderate cost. Mr. 
Francis gives his personal attention to these sales, and will for- 
ward catalogues and execute all orders intrusted to him, for a 
small commission. 

Foreign Books imported to order on favorable terms. The same 
attention will always be given to an order for a single book as for 
a quantity. 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, etc., supplied with any Periodicals 
(American or Foreign), which will be carefully delivered in the 
city, or sent by mail to the country. 


Binding executed in any style, by the best workmen. 





Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at onr price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 
NEW YORK. 


WANTED. 


An assistant is required in a Publishing House whose entire 
attention shall be devoted tothe interests of a Monthly Magazine. 
It is desirable that the party shall have some knowledge of the 
Publishing Business as a qualification for the position offered. 
Apply by letter only to S. W. JOHNSTON, Treasurer of Ameri- 
can News Co., New York, stating qualifications and submitting 
references. Answers will be made on or before October 1, 1866. 











A gentleman who thoroughly understands 
the management of a Daily Paper, and who has for some time 
been connected with the Metropolitan Press, desires the position 
of Editor on a Western (Republican) Paper. One where there is 
an opportunity to become part-proprietor preferred. Address 





Particular attention given to all orders for Books for private | 


ee 
— 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the Schoo] 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Taz Rounp Taste, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 


JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING, 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 








Superior advantages in English, Classics, Sciences, Com. 
mercial, French, German, Piano Music, and Painting. Lewis's 
Gymnastics for ladies, and Military Drill for gents. Eighteen in. 
structors. Term opens September 10. 

The Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal, 

CLAVERACK, Columbia County, N. Y. 





To Families and Schools.—A Gentleman, graduate 
of Oxford, and one year in the country, seeks a Tutorship ing 
suitable family, or would undertake Classics, Mathematics, 
French, and German in a first-class Seminary. Highest refer. 
ences, etc. Address, in first instance, B, Oxon, Station D, Bible 
House, New York. 


THE JUBILATE, 

Br L. 0. BMERBOM..... 2... ccsoccecese Just PuBLISHED, 
Is the best book for Choirs, Schools, Societies, Conventions, 
Practice, Social Singing, Families, and all Singers. Suited to all 
denominations, occasions, and capacities, in its Exercises, Glees, 
Part Songs, etc., its Anthems and Sentences, its Chants and 
Selections, and its great variety of Hymn Tunes. Price $1 38, 
Sent post-paid. ‘ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 


568 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(SuccEssor To FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

SOLE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Gilmore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 


THE HORACE WATERS | 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABIN ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianor. 





———. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been’ practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that au their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS' PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





WaREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 
eee oP 


PARLOR ORCANS. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving fall descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








CARHART & NEEDHAM, 











M. 8. M., office of Tux Rounp TaBie, 


97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 
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OUR NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 


HE only event that could be more disastrous to 
the country than the continuance of the present 
feud between the President and Congress would be 
the complete triumph of either of the parties to it. 
Yet itis impossible to discern by what other event 
the nation can be extricated from its embarrassments. 
The passions of the opponents are wrought to a white 
heat that admits of no cool reflection, and renders 
compromise impracticable. Neither can recede, if it 
would, from its present position. Neither has any 
option but to advance, and it can only advance by 
the subjection of the other. Any change of tactics 
made by either party must be for the adoption of 
still more violent measures than it has yet essayed. 
No ordinary mode of escape from this state of things 
is apparent but the reversal of the majority in Con- 
gress; and, whatever were the prospects previously, 
the electioneering tour of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, which even the presence of Grant 
and Farragut* could not redeem from contempt, has 
rendered it reasonably certain that the fall elections, 
instead of annulling the supremacy of the congres- 
sional party, will largely strengthen it. Even in the 
—almost impossible—event of there being in the new 
Congress a majority for the administration, the effect 
would be rather to increase the violence of the exist- 
ing body during the remainder of its term than to 
diminish it. In cither case, whoever has watched the 
course of the fierce and eager factions thus far, must 
find it difficult to put away the apprehension that 
whichever of them is worsted is capable of some des- 
perate expedient for sweeping the victor from its 
path, and, under more or less guise of legal and con- 
stitutional warrant, establishing an unchecked au- 
thority of its own. , 

Nothing could have brought us to this critical sit- 
uation had not the government, at a time when there 
was the greatest need of able and temperate states- 
manship, been confided to hands unfit for the trust. 
The course of each party is inexcusable. Each has 
afforded its opponents pretext for the extreme lengths 
to which they have pushed their animosities. The 
radicals, honestly desirous to re-establish the Union 
beyond the possibility of a renewal of the dissen- 
sions which had imperiled it, exercised their power 
80 offensively as to hopelessly disgust those with 
whom it behooved them to keep on terms. This fac- 
tion deliberately repudiated that moderation which 
the exigency of the occasion demanded. It accepted 
the leadership of men embittered by contemptuous 
treatment during the years they had passed in an im- 
potent minority, who were not only unfitted for rule 
by the intoxication always produced by sudden exal- 
tation to power, but who seized the opportunity to 
retort on their now helpless opponents the insults 
they had formerly experienced from them, Its vio- 
lent procedures elicited as violent an opposition, 
The South, indeed, had no grounds for looking for a 
full and immediate restoration to all its former rights ; 
but it was expected both at the North and the South 
that restoration would be effected without unneces- 
sary delay. Had the operation been entered upon 
with the cheerfulness and good faith that would have 
been employed under Mr. Lincoln’s guidance, all ex- 
asperation might have been avoided, and the South 
restored in all sincerity to its allegiance. But the 
radicals, by imposing immoderately severe and vex- 
atious conditions, by characterizing all their dealings 
by a supercilious hauteur and exasperating assertion 
of power, have inspired the disaffected states-— 
among whose virtues patience and forbearance never 
shone—with a bitter and indignant resentment, too 
deep-seated to be easily allayed. This line of con- 
duct enabled the turbulent and brutal elements of the 
southern community to obtain the upper hand and 
Perpetrate atrocities importing such reckless defiance 
of law as precludes the possibility, with regard for 





on to state that the presence of these offi- 
rally created surprise—was involuntary on 


them we are not enabl or not an invitation had been declined by 


ential suite under me but they accompanied the Pres- 





the general safety, of their present admission to the 
national councils. The same characteristics marked 
their conduct toward the President. Had he been a 
man of dignity, firmness, and self-control, he might 
have avoided a collision, and even checked their ex- 
travagances, But no one could have been less quali- 
fied to meet the situation than the person who filled 
the executive chair, A man naturally of immod- 
erate and hasty temper, he was suddenly exalted to a 
position for which he had no capacity, and which 
dazzled him with a certain vague sense of its dignity 
and grandeur. He had, furthermore, a degree of 
self-assurance and weak vanity, accompanied, as is 
frequently the case among ignorant and vulgar men, 
by a hopeless obstinacy, which rendered him the cer- 
tain prey of any flatterers ready to sufficiently abase 
themselves before him, Such a man was peculiarly 
susceptible to annoyance at having his schemes 
roughly thwarted by a Congress as arbitrary as him- 
self. Its attempts to force him had the natural effect 
of driving him as their pronounced enemy into the 
open arms of the common enemies of them both and 
of the country. The President and his advisers, 
whose record had been of a violence and extrava- 
gance hardly inferior to that of the radicals, soon 
gave play to the peculiar hatred apostates always 
feel for the cause they have betrayed. Blinded 
by his fury, he has vehemently espoused associations 
which formerly he reviled no less vehemently. The 
conduct of his difference with the congressional party 
has been such as to disgrace us in the eyes of the 
world. In the excited condition of men’s minds, all 
regard for decency has been dismissed. The partisans 
have vied with each other in the foulest vituperation. 
We have seen the unparalleled spectacle of a half- 
drunken President bandying epithets with the rabble, 
and exhausting upon his opponents a disgusting rep- 
ertoire of offensive names, The press have done their 
best to go beyond him in scurrility, and each party 
is resolving itself into a coterie of blackguards. 
But, beyond his utter indelicacy, his mock abase- 
ment, his blatant self-assertion, he has been guilty of 
graver excesses—the scandalous use of the public 
patronage, the surveillance and garbling of official 
despatches, and, it is asserted, the exclusion of ob- 


and consign him to the low haunts frequented by his 
kind. The deterioration which has brought us to 
this depth of degradation has progressed uniformly 
with the growth of demagogism, and seems insepar- 
able from any system which obliges parties and party 
leaders to obey not the sentiments of thinking, pa- 
triotic men, but the passions of the mob immersed in 
ignorance, often in vice. No one who has studied 
the appearance of the crowd which an election gath- 
ers about the polls, or followed the means which are 
made use of to influence popular sentiment, can long 
remain in doubt whether the licentious freedom of 
our suffrage is compatible with an enlightened govy- 
ernment. In the nature of things, it is folly to expect 
judicious decisions of great national issues from an 
ignorant, impressible populace, marched from the 
impassioned philippics of an adroit orator to the 
ballot-box. It is madness to leave the final appeal to 
the judgment of a mass mainly composed of such 
elements as no sane man would repose confidence in 
on the simplest everyday affairs. The greatest diffi- 
culties, it is true, must attend any effort to restrict 
the suffrage. It is hard to see clearly in what quar- 
ters curtailment should be made, or upon what 
principles the right to vote should be awarded; . but 
there is yearly less and less doubt that our national 
prosperity, if not our national existence, can only be 
preserved by abandoning a republicanism based, as 
every temperate observer must admit, upon the most 
utopian misapprehension of human progress. 








TEMPERAMENT AS RELATED TO THE 
CREATIVE FACULTIES. 

CERTAIN ardor of sensibility and generosity of 
iA. nature are inseparable from the existence of the 
creative faculties. That all persons of superior gifts 
should present precisely the same type of tempera- 
ment is not to be expected, nor would this be at all 
desirable. The ordinary manner of some, indeed, 
may indicate a frigidity of nature incompatible with 
a depth and delicacy of feeling even where it exists 
in an eminent degree. For with certain organiza- 
tions the very refinement of the sensibilities may pro- 
duce the most cautious reserve. There can be, how- 
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noxious newspapers from the mails, and the accumu- 
lation of immense stores of arms, insufficiently guard- 
ed, apparently by design, in the midst of a hostile 
population. Where the matter can end, it is impos- 
sible to see. The impeachment of the President is 
gravely discussed—more seriously, we imagine, than 
is generally supposed. As a counterblow, is canvassed 
the erection of a rival Congress in his interest; and 
the stormy nature of the times seems to render by no 
means wild or visionary the threats of enterprises 
which would precipitate us into more disastrous con- 
vulsions than those we have emerged from. 


We have no desire to be thought alarmists, nor do 
we think our view too gloomy when we find threat- 
enings of another outbreak beyond the ability of 
popular patriotism to subdue or the recuperative power 
of the country to survive. We may make our escape 
from the present crisis without the adoption of any 
extraordinary expedients, though we confess our 
inability to see in what manner it can be accom- 
plished. But the instrumentalities which have 
brought us thus again to the verge of ruin will be 
still at work. No nation can long exist in which 
grand uprisings of the people are requisite to correct 
the blunders of the politicians. If our experience 
teaches us anything it is that our political system has 
failed to secure us virtue, capacity, wisdom, in our 
rulers. We have long had reason to lament that our 
highest legislative body was largely composed of 
men contemptible in every respect but theircommand 
of the good-will of demagogues and dexterity in 
pandering to the ignorant prejudices of the multitude. 
We have had room, during its sessions, for apprehend- 
ing some new exhibition of the blackguardism, de- 
bauchery, and brutal violence whose frequent display 
has made our Congress, in spite of its many illus- 
trious statesmen, a chronic occasion of national shame. 


universal derision and source of constant mortifica- 





But it is the first time that the presidential chair has 
been filled by a besotted sans-culotte, the object of 


tion—a man of such offensive person and speech as 


ever, no true artistic power, no masterly influence 
over the higher sentiments and affections, where a 
cold temperament predominates. Exquisite sensibil- 
ity is not always connected, it is true, with executive 
ability—for many enjoy keenly what they could not 
create nor describe—yet the power of expression is 
never isolated from this endowment. To feel deeply, 
accurately, delicately, is a prerequisite for the perform- 
ance of any original work of genuine merit. In fact, 
the clear and suggestive conception that flashes such 
a radiance of illumination on the soul has its origin 
in feeling. Before it took its symmetrical shape and 
caught its kindling power, it slumbered in the vague 
atmosphere of emotion. A mind may be well-trained 
and well-informed, and still be capable of no mag- 
netic sympathies, no ecstacy of perception, no grace 
and truthfulness of expression, of what appeals to the 
highest nature. Where the sacred fire of rich and 
ardent feeling is wanting, the possibilities of the deep- 
est recognitions and enjoyments do not exist. The 
weakness of commonplace writers, the inefficiency of 
ordinary preachers, the tameness of bunglers in poetry 
and painting, may be largely explained on account of 
this deficiency. They have no power to take up into 
themselves a deep and fruitful experience. They do 
not apprehend the symmetry and sweetness and essen- 
tial quality of truth, They do not profoundly realize 
the awfulness, the scope, the manifold significance of 
life. To them the vail is not lifted from the radiant 
face of divine beauty. Nature does not lay her heart 
against their own. They come into no spiritual com- 
munion with the soul of things. In their vision what 
is most real and glorious wears the dull gray of their 
passionless experience. From the placid flats of their 
monotony they have no glimpses of starry realms, and 
hear not the deepest voices out of earth and heaven. 
Whatever is most transcendent in any department 
of art can be traced to thoroughly appreciative and 
exalted feeling. It has the air of profound sincerity. 
An aroma of purity, delicacy, nobleness pervades it. 
It appeals to what is most generous, truthful, affec- 
tionate, aspiring in our natures. It is fairly saturated 
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glowing and profound sensibility from the great 'may just fail of greatness, Another, with splendid 
masterpieces of genius, and what is left would be qualities of heart,-with the amplest capacity for spir- 
uninteresting and inexpressive. Fiction would cease | itual insight, sympathy, and aspiration, being defici- 
to teach its affecting lessons. Eloquence would ent in some massive intellectual attribute, may also 
perish. Poetry would lose its divine enchantment. be compelled to sit below those who are crowned by 
The ecstacy would exhale from the soul of music. applauding generations with the bays of an enduring 
Truth would fade from the canvas, and the glorious | fame. 

creations of the sculptor and architect be transformed 
to shapes of deformity. A happy temperament is 
undeniably essential to artistic success; indeed, with- 
out it there will be no strong predilections in this di- 
rection. And yet it is something that culture cannot 
furnish. It cannot be communicated by any skillful 








THE APOLOGISTS OF SIN. 


HE manner in which a portion of the press has 
commented upon the scathing exposures of vice 
and folly which from time to time have appeared in 
| these columns, is strikingly similar to that wherewith 
instruction, nor gaincd by any intellectual struggle. | the world at large has received the unexpected dis- 
It is a natural endowment—a gift that is manifested | covery of scientific truths. When Galileo, or New- 
as the incipient mind begins to unfold. The gifted | ton, or Harvey has grasped, in past times, at some 
youth may not know why others are not touched as | magnificent fact which had hitherto eluded specula- 
he is in the presence of the beautiful and the good. tion or baffled industry, the voice of the vulgar has 
His eyes may involuntarily fill as the spring air palpi- | heen ever raised against the daring and successful in- 
tates with the delicious song of early birds, and his | noyator, and his achievement denounced in the same 
pulses strangely throb as the clouds and flowers and | jnyariable formulas: First, it is not true; second, if 
stars shed upon him their benedictions, and his spirit true, it is of no consequence; and third, we knew it 
yearn for some form of expression in the transport of | 9) before. 





The story is told over again in the case 
his fellowship with what is wondrous and pure and of Tne Rounp Taste and certain cotemporarics with 
fair, and he be quite unconscious that there is any- equal force, and, indeed, with no difference in the 
thing peculiar in his nature that distinguishes him | eonditions save such as attach to the distinction be- 
from the many around him. But he shall learn by ‘tween enunciating a scientific truth and denouncing 
and by that a talent has been committed to him |g social abuse. We set forth by affirming that some 
whose use may serve the noblest and most gracious given vice—drinking, gambling, prostitution, em- 
ends. What definite direction his genius may take, bezzlement, or forgery—is dangerously on the in- 
what special field of pursuit shall employ his powers, crease, and we warn the community in energetic lan- 
will depend upon his peculiar mental traits and apti- | guage to bestir itself betimes and arrest the evil. 
tudes. Into whichever he enters he shall carry his | Now, our affirmation, be it understood, is predicated 
quick susceptibilities, his catholic sympathies, his | upon a careful and searching examination and anal- 
profound sincerity, his passion for beauty and truth. | ysis of every accessible datum ; is based, in every in- 
Of course with all their earnestness, spontaneity, sen- | stance, upon positive knowledge of the facts of the 
sibility, there will be striking differences in the pre- | case in question. We make inquiries in proper quar- 
vailing tastes and pursuits of superior men. Yet ters, pay liberally for valuable information, and, 


ai san. 8 ~~ | . 
whatever the true worker does will, in a certain sense, | more than all, see for ourselves that what we are 
| 


betray him. It is easy to see whether nature or | about to put forth to the world is well and substan- 
human life affects him most—whether his sympathies | tially grounded, and, therefore, susceptible of thor- 
are deepest with the past or the present—whether he ‘ough demonstration. Upon such a basis our article 


lives in a world of abstractions, or is in deep com- | jg published, and with what consequences? We re- 


munion with creatures of flesh and blood. Authors | peat, with precisely such as rewarded the philosophers 


may be as guarded as they please respecting their | of old, and not unfrequently, in truth, those of our 
own individuality, still they cannot divest their pro- | own day. First, the article in Tue Rounp TaBLe is 
ductions of the marks of their peculiar temperament. 
It will give tone and color to their pictures. It will 
whisper in the undertone of their songs, and lurk in 
the representations of their ideals and the logic of 
their arguments. 


utterly untrue. It isa false and malicious libel. It 
is printed merely to make a sensation. The writer is 
a wicked and unprincipled slanderer. And thus refu- 
tation number one goes the rounds of the city and 
country press. Presently some one gets an idea that, 
although there may be some truth in our declaration 
—as, on reflection and closer scrutiny, a few of the 


The temperaments of the purely literary man and 
the artist are generally of similar type. Both differ 
from that of the great orator. The fire is more! more conscientious begin to realize—yet that on the 
smothered in their intercourse with men, It burns| whole things are no worse, if so bad, with us in the 
on an altar more concealed from profane eyes, An | indicated respect than with some other city or com- 
atmosphere of glowing vitality seems to surround the | munity elsewhere. Men don’t drink here as much as 
orator. His feelings are contagious, By his thorough | they did in London in the time of George IIL, there 
comprehension of human experience and the mag-|is not so much gambling as there formerly was in 
netic power of his sympathies he puts himself in 
communication with all natures that are capable of 





in Copenhagen or Stockholm or Vienna than with 


Vicksburg-under-the-hill, there is more prostitution 


an ennobling emotion. In fact, he enters and sways 
the soul of his hearer by the very largeness and gen- 
erosity and opulence of his own. Among men of 
letters Byron is the best illustration of the spirit of 
eloquence—his poetry is vital with it. Ordinarily, 
literary men shrink from public efforts. It is noto- 
rious that Irving could not make a speech. Haw- 
thorne could barely manage, through a sense of duty 
as an official representative of the government abroad, 
to reply to a toast. One would say that habit has 
niuch to do with the reluctance with which authors 
and artists appear before the public. Their exceed- 
ing sensitiveness helps to explain their liability to con- 
fusion; and their high ideas render them averse to 
speaking without the most careful preparation. In 
all this, however, they show much that is admirable 
and worthy of imitation by the more loquacious of 
mankind. 

It would be an interesting inquiry how far the most 
original mental operations are modified by feeling, 
and how much that is most precious in the works of 
genius is due to the finest physical organization. 
But it is apparent from the nature of things that it 
would be impossible to conduct such an investigation 
with anything like satisfactory accuracy. With a 
strong understanding and too little sensibility one 


ourselves, there was more general debauchery in 
Sodom and Gomorrah than there is in New York. 
Therefore the thing is really of no consequence, Tur 
Rovnp TABLE’s imputation is a crusty and ill-na- 
tured one, and, even granting a measure of truth in it, 
there is no use in offending people’s delicate sensibil- 
ities by speaking so harshly of what in a comparative 
sense is a mere bagatelle. Finally, however, some 
sheet more enterprising than the rest takes the trouble 
to inquire into the facts, and collects a number of 
statistics respecting them; whereupon the public is 
suddenly regaled with several sensation columns, 
painting in the usual chaste and appetizing style the 
extraordinary prevalence, the surging increase, of the 
evil in question, and replete with details which come 
upon the virtuous community, or, at least, that part 
of it that does not read Tue Rounp Tass, with all 
the force of a stupendous surprise. But the news- 
paper in question is not surprised; by no means; it 
knew all about the matter long before. It has only 
waited for a fitting opportunity to tell the hideous 
tale, to put the revolting subject in its true light; 
and straightway other newspapers take up the cry 
and launch ¢heir versions upon the world, each in its 
own style and with appropriate comments, The 





abuse thus speedily becomes recognized as an exist- 


ing and deplorable fact, and some attempts are made 
—albeit far from what they should be—in the Way 
of correctives. But do these newspapers now tur 
round and, in the name of the public and their own, 
thank Tue RounpD TaBLe for pointing out the road 
they should pursue, for setting an example which tends 
to the suppression of crime and the establishment of 
good morals? Not they. It is not their method of do. 
ing business. They simply pocket what share of credit 
they can appropriate, shake hands with themselves, and 
go their way. We have no particular objection to this, 
however, since the public are quite safe sooner or later 
to do justice in the premises, and to render honor 
where honor is due. What we do object to, and that 
most strenuously, is, that when the exposure of crime 
comes from all quarters, ceases to be a matter of 
speculative opinion and becomes one of demonstrated 
and accepted fact, the proper authorities do not at- 
tend to their part of the business in the way of coun- 
teraction and suppression. There are, of course, some 
evils which can be dealt with by the police, and 
some which cannot. Absolute prostitution, for exam. 
ple—so denominated by writers on the social evil to 
distinguish regular and professed wantons, inmates of 
brothels and street-walkers, from kept women, frail 
shop-girls, and all others whose vocation is not exclu- 
sive and unmistakable, and whose hypothetical back- 
sliding is classed under the head of relative prostitu- 
tion—can assuredly be dealt with, diminished, kept 
under, if not positively extirpated, It is, however, a 
fact that there are more women of the town among 
us, in proportion to the population, than have ever be- 
fore been collected in New York. It is a fact that 
they ply their trade with more disgusting and impor- 
tunate openness than has ever before been allowed, 
Why does not the police take notice of this? It isa 
fact that more moncy is lost in this city at gambling, 
week by week, than has ever before been the case, 
Why do not the authorities take notice of this? True, 
the police now and then interrupt the business of 
small, obscure practitioners—carry away their cloths 
and checks, lock up the dealers and owners for a 
night or so, and there an end, The other evening a 
small place of the sort, situated in an attic in the 
Bowery, was seized and closed, and considerable con- 
gratulation. followed in the daily papers. But why 
does not the police seize and close the great gambling 
hells in Broadway? Why are not their Magnus Apollo's 
several dens seized and closed, where fine young men are 
fleeced cnd ruined by the dozen every week that passes over 
our heads? And why do not the conscientious and in- 
corruptible political dailies which slander Tie Rouxr 
TABLE, because it tells too much truth, publish the 
same demand? Is it because the gambling interest 
controls so many votes? Is it because Mr, John Mor- 
rissey has so much money, or is it because he is going 
to run for Congress? The public would be infinitely 
gratified by replies to these questions, and perhaps 
after the customary interlude of abusing THe Rovuxp 
TABLE for asking them, they will be pressed so genct- 
ally that replies may be forthcoming. In the mean- 
time, and apropos of this habit of abusing Tue Roux 
TABLE, and denying its well-digested propositions, 
the public will know how to receive and to apply a 
certain speech once made by Dr. Johnson to Dr. Mor- 
timer, head of Lincoln College, and which ruus: 
Plus negabit unus asinus in und hord quam centum phi- 
losophi probaverunt in centum annis, 








POLITICIANS AND JOURNALISTS. 


'(\HE unseemly exhibitions which have shocked the 

country during the presidential tour will, pe™ 
haps, have at least one good effect in forcing people 
to consider the dangerous consequences which are 
likely to flow from habits of excess in the use of 
words, The bad example which has been set by the 
metropolitan press, and which has been justly cen- 
sured in these columns, has found an echo in the jour: 
ney from Washington to Chicago, until what was 1 
tended as a species of triumphal march has degenct- 
ated into something very like a feast of fools. Beyond 
question, the cries and epithets leveled at Mr. Johnson 
by the incidental mobs which have gathered round 
his course have been vile, offensive, and disgraceful; 
but we must not forget that such things are almost 10- 
variably reflexes, emanations which have their source 








in popular instinct or appreciation of character. No 
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such cries as those heard at Cleveland could, by any 
possibility, have arisen in the presence of George 
Washington ; they would have been unlikely in that 
of Abraham Lincoln. Much as some men dislike the 
opinions of which the late President was exponent, 
ready as many were to satirize his person or to ex- 
press contempt for his homely manners, there were 
few indeed who could have had the heart to stand in 
the Illinois rail-splitter’s honest presence and say 
such things as have been said to Andrew Johnson 
during the last ten days. So true is it that he who 
respects himself and respects his station must needs 
be respected of men, whether they agree with him or 
not, “I care nothing for dignity !” exclaimed the Pres- 
ident. Theeighteenth President of the United States 
cares nothing for dignity! Can we wonder that 
the rabble, wherever he goes, should take him at his 
word? Excess breeds excess; and the contagion of 
intemperate words is more rapid and diffusive than 
almost any other. For some weeks before Mr. John- 
gon set out, an epidemic of personality and vitupera- 
tion had been raging among what have hitherto been 
considered some of the most respectable newspapers in 
our large cities, The matter went to such lengths 
that a general outburst of remonstrance—a chorus of 
contemptuous indignation—flew from the lips of all 
decent people, until for very shame’s sake the offend- 
ers bridled their speech. But the snake is only 
scotched, not killed. The habit of bandying abuse 
masters its victims with a power more inveterate than 
does that of drinking brandy ; and scarcely less does 
it debauch the intellectual and moralsense. A proof 
of this lies in the fact that people cease to attach any 
meaning to, or to have any regard for, what appears 
in journals notorious for this vicious indulgence. When 
men constantly apply to each other the most shocking 
terms of personal ‘contumely, knowing perfectly well 
that neither pistol nor horsewhip has any place in a 
retributive future, knowing that they are perfectly 
safe from deserved cowhide, society ceases to attach 
to their outpourings any meaning whatsoever. Such 
tactics earn contempt, diminished influence, a falling 
circulation, and in reality utterly failin the object for 
which they are designed; that is to say, they do not 
injure the assailed party in the least degree unless 
he retorts in the same vein. In such a case both 
sink in social estimation, the process being attended, 
as people’s minds and hearts may vary, with ear- 
nest condemnation or with sneering pity. The 
effect upon journalism is disastrous; for, as the 
mastifis bark, so do the little curs and puppies 
of the press tune their yelps and pipe their feeble 
cries. Language loses all force and significance at 
last in the blackguard and senseless babel, and we 
find the pages of such partisan journals engrossed 
solely by two divisions of subject and distinguished 
by two methods of treatment, viz.: babbling malig- 
nity and senile personality in political subjects, point- 
less verbiage and sleezy pucrility in all others. This 
illustrates and explains what foreigners so often say 
about American newspapers, that they are either vi- 
tuperative or dull, violently personal or utterly unin- 
teresting. It would be truly amusing at times, were 
not the conditions which make such things possible 
essentially sad in themselves, to trace through a suc- 
cession of extracted paragraphs, with running com- 
ments, the logic, the sense, and the decency which 
adorn the style of controversy that we condemn, The 
strongest characteristic is, of course, the common one 
in all quarters. This consists in the custom, on dif- 
fering with an opponent—he having stated his views 
at the outset, be it supposed, in an entirely impersonal 
Way—to instantly protest that he lies, to threaten 
him with personal violence, and to invoke for him 
immediate social ostracism. Mere diversity of opin- 
1on—which surely ought to be tolerated in America 
if We are to have any real independence of thought— 
1 thus made the basis for personal attacks which are 
80 purely irrelevant and so ludicrously exaggerated 
that the result, as before observed, is that of strip- 
Ping language of any tangible significance what- 
Soever. The press has a responsibility in this matter 
Whose gravity it would do wisely to begin to appre- 
Cate, Public men—especially strong-willed and un- 
educated public men who have the sense to know the 
Power of the press, but not the discrimination to 


extremely apt to take their cue from newspapers 
of the day, and when the speeches which follow are 
disgraceful to the whole nation, it is not hard to un- 
derstand that the subject is one of importance. 
What is greatly needed is that both journalists and 
politicians, exercising as they do so wide av influence 
upon the habits and thought of the nation, should 
wean themselves from the stupid and presumptuous 
custom of thinking, or writing and talking as if 
they thought, that a divergency from their own views 
necessarily implies moral obliquity, and, as a corol- 
lary, treating the offense accerdingly. They should 
essay to acquire the not more gencrous alone, but 
simply just, habit of believing that others may be 
diametrically opposed to them in every opinion, and 
yet no less sincere and public-spirited than they 
themselves are. Nearly all the troubles under which 
we labor are the fruits of ignoring this important 
proposition, There is scarcely a moot point which 
gives uneasiness to the country to-day which might 
not be amicably adjusted, if men would but frankly 
accept and be guided by it. It may be that the old 
grooves are too deep to be escaped from; it may be 
that the only remedy lies in new writers and new 
publicists to arise in the future; but it would be su- 
premely satisfactory could we look with faith for 
more immediate relief—if we could hope that the 
detestable ribaldries of politicians and journalists 
which have so disgraced us of late both at home and 
abroad might be speedily and altogether reformed. 
Until something is done which tends’ that way, we 
shall have little respect from the world; for the credit 
gained by the heroism of war is fast being sapped by 
the shameful excesses of peace, and the self-control 
which used to be counted the first essential of the 
statesman or the teacher seems to be, to our misfor- 
tune, fast vanishing out of the land. 








NOVEL VIEWS OF MARRIAGE. 

\ 7WETHER the fourteenth of February be now- 

adays the seed-time of love or not, these pres- 
ent months are most assuredly those in-which good 
St. Valentine reaps his golden harvest. Be -it in 
country or in city, it is the season of leisure, of ex- 
crsions, of much loitering through parks or woods, 
of covert whisperings and dreamy talks along by- 
paths and on brook-side. The fashionable world, 
and—thanks to cheap traveling—a good part of the 
unfashionable worid also, are getting health and hap- 
piness from picnics or sea-side rambles at watering- 
place or mountain-side. From dawn to dusk there is 
a constant round of joyous parties and solitary stroll- 
ings, every unit accompanied by another to help ad- 
mire the solitude. Mothers are solicitous or happy, 
brothers are shy or silent, sisters wicked or pensive ; 
but the lowered voice and the burning glances con- 
tinue none the less, There are comedy and melo- 
drama and tragedy. Hearts are broken and hearts 
are healed; and thousand-tongued gossip is very 
busy over an innumerable series of those engage- 
ments whose greatest havoc is on the patience of 
papa and the stock of the jewel merchants. 

Far be it from us to allude to all these pleasant 
doings in a spirit of raillery. The passion of love 
has in itself nothing that is ludicrous or deserving of 
satire. It is not to be named in the same day with 
money matches, or the providing of legal nurses for 
old men, or of devoted wives for missionary widow- 
ers. It is, to the contrary, a most serious matter, in 
which there cannot be too much forethought or 
judgment or sentiment; and of which the chief 
danger springs from that shabbiest of sham virtues, 
sentimentality. But because this danger does exist 
and is being fed by a certain class of literature to an 
alarming extent, we are impelled by a sense of duty 
to call public attention to it, and to expose the ar- 
rant absurdities of the writers who are helping it 
forward. Its, victims are those who are most earnest 
and single-hearted. Its evil consequences are to be 
read in the record of divorce trials and in the infinite 
miseries of deserted or dishonored homes. Marriage 
and that beautiful sequence of the hearth-stone, with 
its innocent prattle of children, and all the endear- 
ments of household love, are endangered by a lurid 
under-current of new theories that require swift and 
emphatic repression. 








books whose titles we give below* will enable the 
reader to understand. They are not, it is true, the 
only novels which are operating upon the popular 
mind in the same hurtful direction; but they, more 
than others, are written in a spirit of propaganda, 
conversation taking the place of incident, and the 
tenuity of the plot being compensated for by a per- 
sistent and enthusiastic enforcement of the author’s 
ideas upon love and marriage. The other and more 
recent products of the press which insinuate the same 
theories are to these very much what diffused elec- 
tricity is to the thunderbolt. 

Emily Chester and Moods stand first on our list and 
have a psychological identity. The background of 
each is an unwise marriage, and the wretched parents 
are represented as transmitting to their children 
those clashings and dissonances of natures which had 
rendered their own unionincomplete. In both novels 
the scene shifts from America to Europe; but the 
starting point of the former is Baltimore; of the lat- 
ter, Boston, or rather its neighborhood. Emily 
Chester, left an orphan by the sudden death of her 
father, is loved by two men—one, Max Crompton, a 
person of keen intellect, great scholarship, and an 
indomitable will; the other, Dr. Fred. Hastings, 
genial, fine-figured, highly cultivated, with a keen 
appreciation of the beautiful. Neither of these 
wholly satisfy the needs of her nature; nevertheless, 
at a moment of great weakness—sick in body and in 
soul—she consents to become Mrs, Crompton. Max 
is drunk with joy, carries her abroad, is unremitting 
in his attentions; but at the hour when she recovers 
her old strength an unconquerable aversion for her 
husband seizes her. The authoress takes great pains at 
this point to elucidate her theory. Mr. Crompton wa; 
gentle, kind; was, in fact, everything that a husband 
should be, only—he was rather ugly! His face was 
spoilt by a smile which men who hated him called 
Mephistophelean ; by a high forehead that seemed ag- 
gressively intelligent ; by exceeding white teeth that 
gave his mouth a sardonic look. Now, his wife had 
‘‘a sensitive southern organism,” her sense of the 
beautiful had been cultivated until it was morbid, 
and “the constitutional antagonism of her physique 
toward his” rendered him unendurable. She shud- 
dered when he touched her. She hated to have his 
eye on her. It is not within our purpose to picture 
the sufferings of Crompton after this revelation ; but 
his gentleness, his superhuman forgiveness of his 
wife’s caprice, his noble forbearance, force him upon 
the reader’s sympathies in spite of the author’s predi- 
lections for Emily. They return to New York and 
then pass to their country seat on the Hudson. Heme 
Dr. Hastings joins them, and the Baltimore wife 
finds her thirst for the sensuous satisfied in his pres- 
ence. ‘There is no legal sin committed. Mrs. C.’s 
character is sufficiently firm against that danger; but 
she becomes the victim of an internecine war: 

“Loving neither of these men, their claim upon her 
was none the less potent because her heart was vacant. 
The one held her by his intellect, with conscience and 
moral sense entirely enlisted on his side; the other, by 
his dominant motive power over the super-sensuous por- 
tion of her being. Between the two she seemed literally 
torn asunder, ‘Chey were parceling her nature between 
them, but still leaving her heart, the mightiest element, 
‘unoccupied, unclaimed, because to neither had it been 
granted to possess himself of the uncounted wealth of its 
dominion ” (p. 285). 

This secret, inner warfare proves too much for her 
physical endurance, and she presently dies under the 
anguish of it. 

Whatever may have been the purpose of the au- 
thor—and this is by no means clear—the influence of 
the book must be for evil. It is evidently written by 
a woman, and its appeal is to woman. Our young 
ladies are taught in it that they are a bundle of dif- 
ferent natures; that this man satisfies one need, that 
another, and so on to the end of the imagination, A 
sort of mental polygamy—or, rather, polyandry—is 
inculcated ; and in the midst of these soul-dissections, 
this whirl of contrary currents, the simplicity and 
single-mindedness of the sex are not likely to be very 
much increased. 

In Moods, Cynthia, a wayward, beautiful, singular 
girl, marries Moor, whom she merely likes as a friend, 


* Emily Chester. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. Moods. By Louisa 
M. Alcott, aathor of Hospital Sketches. Second edition. Loring, 
Boston. Counterparts; or, The Cross of Love. By Elizate:h 
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and afterwards discovers that her heart is really an- 
other’s. The story is exquisitely told. Nothing could 
be better than some of the descriptions of New Eng- 
land life, nor could anything be more admirable than 
the skill with which the exceptional nature of Cyn- 
thia is made to develop itself under the peculiar exi- 
gencies of the plot. But the theory of the book is 
excessively bad. According to it no marriage is safe 
where there is not an intense fascination. Lovers 
must feel, as by a miraculous inspiration, that they 
are born foreach other. The passion should resemble 
in its suddenness the conversion of St. Paul. Miss 
Alcott partially explains herself in the following pas- 
sage: 

“Sylvia had quite forgotten herself when suddenly 
Warwick’s eyes were fixed full upon her own. What 
spell lay in them she could not tell, for human eye had 
never shed such sudden summer over her. Admiration 
was not in it, for it did not agitate; nor audacity, for it 
did not abash ; but something that thrilled warm through 
blood and nerves, that filled her with a glad submission 
to some power, absolute yet tender, and caused her to turn 
her innocent face freely to his gaze, letting him read 


therein a sentiment for which she had not yet founda 
name. 


“Tt lasted but a moment, yet in that moment each 
saw the other’s heart and each turned a new page in the 
romance of their lives.” 

And to prove that this way of loving—an irresisti- 
ble and unaccountable drawing together—is the only 
one that accords with nature ; that, indeed, where this 
principle is violated the most malign consequences 
ensue, we are told that the strange, moody, capric- 
ious nature of Cynthia, her feeble physical constitu- 
tion, etc., are the necessary result of a union based 
simply upon custom and convenience. 

Here, then, is a conception of marriage that assumes 
to itself a logical aspect. It traces results to causes 
and it presents an irrefragable method whereby we 
can ascertain whether human beings are in love or 
not. Waiving the physiological argument for the 
present, it may not be amiss to study somewhat 
closer that portion of the author’s position which is 
comprised in what for brevity we will call the twin- 
star theory. 

It is needless to remark that the twin-star theory is 
avery popular one. Most young ladies who have 
any romance in them—and heaven save the race 
when women cease to have romance !—wish to be- 
lieve in it. Indeed, there is a certain mental type, 
having its representatives in both sexes, which inva- 
riably holds to this view, and counts those who do 
not adhere thereto as of a very much lower sphere. 
Yet the falsity of the theory.is very easily proved. 
Since it is laid down as a general law, it becomes 
afnenable to general facts. If souls be manufactured 
in pairs, and if an unreasoning attraction be the 
method which Deity employs to direct our blind 
steps, it will follow that when there are no social re- 
strictions this law will at once come into play, and 
assume the proportions of a universal rule. Now, 
the laboring class affords a ready test of this principle. 
It is the preponderating unit everywhere. Those con- 
ventional limitations and interruptions which fetter 
other classes have here no influence. Yet lias any 
sensible person a doubt but that mere friendship, 
strengthened by purely sexual attraction, has been 
the motive of the vast majority of marriages in this 
social strata? Indeed, so absurd is the theory that, 
curiously, it does not reach the level of discussion 
until we come to the cultivated classes, whose ratio 
to the whole is scarcely more than one to a thousand; 
and here it is applicable, if at all, only to a peculiar 
temperament, and a temperament certainly not Amer- 
ican. There are individuals of a high physical de- 
velopment, possessed of a vast redundancy of pas- 
sion, sensuous, magnetic, which demand a similarity 
of constitution in those they love. Yet even these, if 
they adopt Miss Alcott’s test, will do it at their peril. 


The most destructive method of treating this 
theory, however, is to assume its truth. For, see, 
if a fatal marriage be the highest misery—as Emily 
Chester and Moods most emphatically aver—then a 
felicitous marriage is the highest happiness, and the 
pursuit of highest happiness is a positive duty. 
There is, indeed, a species of philosophy called the 
“dismal” which maintains that the pursuit of the 
highest misery is duty; but, fortunately, its advo- 
cates, though noisy, are not numerous, and most 
people will probably agree that the highest happiness 





is worth seeking for. It becomes, therefore, a re- 
ligion to discover this twin soul. If it be not in New 
York, it may be in Hoboken, or in Boston, or New 
Orleans, or in San Francisco, or perhaps in regions 
even more remote, among the “Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia.” Pack 
up the carpet-bag, strap up the bandbox, Love 
should henceforth be resolved into a pilgrimage, and 
the device of all wedding-rings should be the shoon 
and staff! 

This doctrine of “souls destined through all eter- 
nity for each other,” is not the only dangerous non- 
sense to which our novelists have given birth. There 
is also the culture theory, the basis of which is that 
in every marriage there should be perfect companion- 
ship—that whatever may be the difference of physical 
stature, each must toe the same spiritual line and 
reach the same educational attitude. If Jill can 
play a sonata of Beethoven, Jack must equally play 
a sonata of Beethoven, If the husband is a doctor, 
the wife must be a nurse. Sometimes, as with Miss 
Shepherd, this theory takes to itself a different form, 
and makes marriage a cunning piece of dovetailing. 
In Counterparts there is a poet who is extravagantly 
fond of music, and a musician who loves poetry. 
Here was a match according to heaven’s own ordi- 
nance; but unfortunately the poet, who is also an artist, 
marries a fair girl who is an artist likewise, and it is 
only after the fatal ceremony of the wedding that the 
mistake of choice is discovered. The specious moral- 
ity of this book, its seductiveness, its morbid teach- 
ings, its poisonous influences, make us wonder why it 
should have ever been republished here, or, when 
printed, praised. We shall not trouble ourselves to 
demonstrate its unreasonableness, The proof of this 
isin the range of every one’s experience. But, unhap- 
pily, novels of this type are read by dreamers. They 
readily accept the conclusions, and are prepared to 
put them into execution. It is so easy to establish 
“incompatibility of temperament!” Very few are 
married just as Miss Shepherd claims they should be, 
and if, as all these writers hold, every marriage which 
is not perfect is a sin, then separation, estrangement, 
divorce become sacred duties. How easily, under the 
intoxication of such views, can the home life be made 
intolerable ! 

No matter how pure may be their motives, these 
writings have an excessively unhealthy influence. 
They tend to make the earnest morbid, the silly more 
silly. The sin of modern society is either an over 
caution or an over rashness. By their extravagant 
pictures of unhappy wedded life, they make the class 
which of all others ought to marry shrink from it. 

3y their impossible definitions of love, they force the 
thoughtless into the belief that there is no rule to 
guide them, and thus add to their constitutional 
recklessness. Among those already married, they in- 
fuse restlessness and dissatisfaction. There are few 
wives and husbands whose life is perfect harmony. 
The majority of mankind are forced to content them- 
selves with harmonizing asperities, and resolutely 
thrusting aside everything that tends to mar domestic 
peace. It is, perhaps, the most beautiful feature of 
the conjugal relation that it compels to forbearance, 
to mutual yielding, to forgiveness of infirmities. Now, 
these books rudely sweep away all this. They depict 
an impossible condition, They metamorphose virtues 
into faults. They cater to that craving for the in- 
tense which is the unhealthy tendency of the age. 
They open the pandora-box of longings and unsatis- 








fied desires, They are a powerful adjunct, if not a 
creative cause, of two-thirds of the divorces in this 
country. And it is high time that the critical world 
should begin to consider their moral bearing as well 
as their literary execution. 








MISTAKES OF PUBLISHERS. 


N entertaining chapter in the history of literature 
might be written concerning books that were at 
first rejected by the trade, but which, when at length 
given to the press, brought fame to their authors and 
profit to their publishers, A list of such books would 
mention some in almost every department of literature 
—history, poetry, romance, theology, jurisprudence, 
and whatever else. 
Strange as it may seem, there might be placed at 


repute as an author, the manuscript of that book was 
rejected by the whole trade of London, till at length 
it came to the hands of a publisher who was more 
noted for his speculative propensities than for his 
good judgment. He printed it, and cleared a hun- 
dred thousand guineas by his venture ; and publishers 
are to this day making money continually by new 
editions of it in all styles. Jane Eyre was rejected by 
nearly every respectable publishing house in London 
and was finally rescued by accident from a publisher's 
iron safe, where it had lain till it was moldy, by a daugh. 
ter of the bookseller, who had himself forgotten it, 
Kinglake’s Zo!hen was offered by its author to twenty 
different houses, and, at last, in a fit of desperation 
he gave the copyright to an obscure bookseller, and 
paid the expenses of publication out of his own 
pocket. Vanity Fair was rejected by Colburn, for 
whose magazine it was written, that astute publisher 
complaining that there was no interest in it. 
Beresford tried in vain to sell the copyright of 
Miseries of Human Life for twenty pounds, but when 
it was published more than five thousand pounds 
were realized from the sales. The Lejected Addresses 
was really rejected by Murray, though the price asked 
for it was only twenty pounds. A publisher was 
afterwards found for it, and, after sixteen editions had 
been published, the same Murray gave a hundred and 
thirty-one pounds for the right to issue a new edition, 
The total amount received by the authors was more 
than a thousand pounds. Wolfe’s exquisite Ode on 
the Burial of Sir John Moore was so scornfully re- 
jected by a leading literary periodical, that the 
author, when sending it to an obscure Irish news- 
paper, timidly withheld his name, through fear of 
being cauterized by the critics. 

Buchan offered the copyright of his Domestic Meii- 
cine to every principal bookseller in Edinburgh and 
London for a hundred pounds, without securing a 
purchaser. After it had passed through twenty-five 
editions the copyright was sold for sixteen hundred 
pounds. Drew’s Immortality and Immateriality of the 
Human Soul, a masterpiece of profound thought 
acute reasoning, and logical accuracy, was offered to 
a publisher for ten pounds, He thought the risk too 
great, and the book was published by subscription. 
A second edition being called for, the author ad- 
vanced the price of the copyright to twenty pounds, 
and found a purchaser at that price. It passed 
through several editions in England, France, and 
America, and, as the author outlived the copyright, 
he gave the work a thorough revision, and sold it for 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

The manuscript of the first volume of Blair's Ser- 
mons was sent to Strahan, the king’s printer, who, 


-after examining it, wrote a letter to the author dis- 


couraging the publication. It was not till Dr. Joln- 
son had warmly commended the work, both in con- 
versation and by note to Mr, Strahan, that he ven- 
tured to give a hundred pounds for it, Such was the 
unpropitious reception of one of the most successful 
theological works that was ever published. The sale 
was so rapid and extensive that the publisher made 
Dr. Blair a present of another hundred pounds, paid 
him three hundred pounds for the second volume, 
and six hundred for each of the others, Prideaux’s 
Connections was bandied about from hand to hand 
among the publishers for more than two years, none 
of them venturing to publish it. It remained im 
manuscript till Archdeacon Echard, the author's 
friend, urged it upon Tonson, who published it and 
made a fortunate speculation by so doing. 

Several similar cases have occurred in the history 
of American literature. Lowell Mason’s first book of 
music, the Handel and Haydn collection, was I 
jected by the large publishing houses of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia; but when published it ran 
rapidly through forty editions, Sunnyside was at 
different times anxiously urged upon five different 
publishers, all of whom rejected it, An edition of 
five hundred copies was at last issued at the expense 
of the author’s friends, In less than two years the 


fortieth thousand was printed, and it was estimated 
that the book had then been read by more than three 
hundred thousand persons, Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella met with a decided rebuff from the English 
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cidedly rejected it; and Longman, after a more 
thorough examination than Murray had given, came 
to the same conclusion. It was finally published by 
Richard Bentley, and had such success that he de- 
clared it the best book he had ever brought out. 

It was stated in a literary periodical some years 
ago that a New York publisher fought the author of 
a certain novel from spring to fall, and then surren- 
dered from sheer inability to resist importunity any 
longer. After the book was stereotyped, he offered 
every inducement to another publisher to take it off 
his hands, but without success. In despair he finally 
published it, and the sale went up to twenty thousand 
copies. If rumors current at the time of its publica- 
tion were correct, Unele Tom’s Cabin had a narrow 
escape from rejection, When the critic of Jewett & 
Co. read the chapters of the story as they appeared in 
the National Era, he decided that a republication of 
them in book form would not be warranted as a business 
enterprise. His wife, however, insisted that the book 
would sell, and insisted so strenuously that he recom- 
mended it to his principals; and when published it 
did sell to an extent altogether unparalleled in the 
history of books. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
BELGIAN GOSSIP. 
BLANKENBERGHE, BeLeium, August 17, 1866. 

Tats is a remarkably pleasant village a few miles fur- 
ther up the channel than Ostend, and one entirely with- 
out any raison @'étre, except bathing. The sea-bathing 
is excellent. The sands are fine and hard, and the beach 
extends farther than the eye can reach in each direction. 
It is a less fashionable place than Ostend, and much more 
primitive. The arrangements for bathing are much like 
those of Newport, only the bathing-houses are much more 
comfortable and better furnished than those of any Amer- 
ican beach that I have seen, and are moved on wheels up 
and down so as always to be on the edge of the changing 
tide, thus securing the bather from having to run too far. 
They have here, also, a set of male (and a few female) 
baigneurs, who go out with ladies and children to teach 
them swimming, float them, keep them from danger, etc. 
Persons of both sexes go in together, decorously clad. 
The bathing hours are from six to eight in the morning, 
and then from ten to one. There is almost no afternoon 
orevening bathing, which I find that the physicians of 
Europe unanimously condemn. One may see in and 
around this little village the pure and primitive Flemish 
life and costumes which have so nearly disappeared from 
all other parts of Belgium. They all wear wooden shoes, 
which are purchased at from four to seven cents (Amer- 
ican) per pair, and never wear out. The uniform, white, 
long-headed cap in which it would seem the females are 
all born, makes every girl, even children, look aged. The 
women all wear skirts reaching a little below the knee 
Their faces are much handsomer than those of the French 
or English peasants, and their forms less crooked and 
wasted. On Sundays every woman is shrouded in a black 
cloak, to which a cowl is affixed which covers the head, 
and tosee them going to or returning from church is 
funereal enough. On Wednesday last the féte of the As- 
sumption brought a large crowd of the country people 
into Blankenberghe. A large painting of the miraculous 
draught of fishes was brought from the church and set 
up in the center of the chief street ; an altar was built in 
front of it, and candles and images placed on it. After 
grand mass in the church, a long procession was formed, 
more curious than any that I have ever seen in any for- 
eign land. Four little girls supported on their shoulders 


& platform on which was a gaudily-dressed and silver- 
Other girls simi- 
larly carried huge dolls representing Elizabeth and Anna. 
Some boys carried a hideous wax bust, life size, of St. 
Peter, Some sailors carried at the top of long poles, 
gaudily ornamented, models of ships. The priest walked 
under a large scarlet canopy, which was supported by 
four subordinates, and choristers marched, chanting with 


crowned image of the Virgin Mary. 


ing for himself, and in his own time, without reference 
to any unison with others. The procession moved very 
rapidly. 

Catholicism is supported in Beigium because it is yet 
real to the people, and not by any external power. It is 
consequently less discordant to a Protestant’s feelings to 
see its symbols. The peasantry are, indeed, very ignor- 
ant, with all their good humor and good looks. It is 
hard to know just what to think of the influence of the 
Roman Catholic religion on such people. When one sees 
notices in churches that such and so many prayers will 
prove effectual against the cholera—which is still raging 
in all the chief Belgian towns, though slightly on the de- 
cline—one almost feels as if there should be a forcible in- 
terruption of a faith which leads people to substitute 
ceremonies for those sanitary regulations and reforms 
which alone can prevent or mitigate disease. But then, 
on the other hand, when one finds the people gaining by 
their prayers courage and faith—a courage which pre- 
vents dangerous panics—sees them reposing on their 
prayers, and staying at home to attend to those who are 


now the Belgian papers ‘are very interesting. The lead- 
ing paper of Belgium is L’ Independance Belge ; then we 
have the Journal de Bruzelles, L’ Etoile Belge, Journal de 
Bruges, and good journals of Antwerp, Ghent, and Liége. 
Their sentiments are generally liberal. Just now what 
makes them particularly interesting is that the Parisians, 
who, in their present excitement are prohibited the expres” 
sion of their discontent in their own journals, are using 
for that purpose the Belgian newspapers. Each day 
these journals are filled with the most powerful and scath- 
ing articles on the humiliation before Prussia to which 
Louis Napoleon has brought France. The suppression of 
the Courrier du Dimanche has produced an extreme ex- 
citement throughout this entire region. It was much as 
if President Johnson should suppress The New York 
Tribune. It is ascribed partly to the Emperor’s personal 
spite against its leading editor, Prévost-Paradol, on ac- 
count of that keen retort which the latter made when, 
with his fresh academic honors, he was presented to the 
Emperor. “TI regret,” said the Emperor on that occasion, 
“that Icannot number a gentleman of your talents among 





stricken, it is hard to say that they do not gain as much 
by their superstition, in a sanitary point of view, as they 
would gain by its overthrow. There is one thing that 
has been remarkably attested since the invasion, this 
year, of Antwerp, Ghent, Liége, and Brussels by cholera, 
and that is, that there are almost no realiy faithful and 
excellent nurses in cases of violent epidemics excepting 
Catholic “sisters.” When Florence Nightingale nursed 
the soldiers in the Crimea, the British nation (and the 
American also), accustomed to the Sairey Gamps and 
Betsy Priggses, was enthusiastic about a woman who as- 
sumed the extraordinary réle of doing her duty. When 
our war came on, we found that patriotism could make 
every other woman a Florence Nightingale; but in an 
epidemic patriotism does not directly work its wonders, 
and people are relegated to what may be accomplished by 
human sympathy and religious feeling. In England, 
since this epidemic broke out, many ladies of high posi- 
tion have been interested to procure subscriptions for, 
and pay nurses for, the enlarged hospital accommodations 
which were necessary; but they have not themselves 
become nurses for cholera patients. I should not say 
this, however, without mentioning that a Quaker 
girl, whose frien’s have not permitted her name to 
appear in print, did enter the London hospitals and 
nurse the sick day and night, and teach other per- 
sons to nurse them, in the bravest way. But every- 
where the Catholic “sisters” have been confronting 
the cholera in angelic regiments. Never shrinking from 
the most unpleasant services of this horrible disease, 
never resting, without any thought of fear, they have 
shown the most noble devotion. They have in Belgium 
saved many thousands who, but for them, must have 
perished. Some of these nuns have been stricken down 
with the disease, but there has never been a moment’s 
difficulty in filling their places with others. Since I have 
been here, the mayor of a town in France (I believe) sent 
to a monastery in Bruges to inquire “on what terms 
nurses could be obtained.” The nuns wrote to ask him 
how many he desired, and closed with these words: “So 
long as we have not succumbed to the epidemic we are 
always ready to go. We give our services to God, and 
receive not pay.” Not long since the sisters of a Catholic 


hospital. 


particular denomination ! 


tacked with cholera! 


brutal city on earth. 


on the Mersey. 








fearful discords from their books, before and behind him. 
They halted in the street before the altar! have described, 
and all knelt on the pavement while a service was in- 
toned and the host elevated. There has also been a fu- 
neral procession here since I arrived, which was weird 


the streets. 
is there that some seventy thousand pounds have in al 


its poor live, whilst just six times that much was given ou 


godly city declined on the ground that since patients of | well to see her. 
all religious beliefs were admitted to their hospitals, it|a@ “subsidy” is out of the question. 
would not be proper to admit as nurses persons of any 
The idea of a man doubled up | gone. 
with cholera caring what is the religion of the person | rounds and see her friends, and return to him when he 
who is trying to assuage his agony, or of any one dream- has less frightful embarrassments around him. The poor 
ing of influencing the religious opinions of a person at-| Empress has been almost heart-broken. She was gloomy 
But Liverpool always was, and| enough about Mexican affairs when she came, but she 
always will, I suppose, remain the meanest and most had not heard a word of the fearful defeat and degra- 
It was there that they longest | dation of Austria until she arrived at St. Nazaire. 
clung to the slave-trade, and there respectable merchants | very sad, and it is feared that her health is suffering. 
tried to drown Clarkson when he was hunting out slavers | She is going at once to Vienna. 
It was there that there was a long and 
concerted opposition to the introduction of gaslights on 
It was thence that the Alabama issued. It 


of the taxes of the people to adorn an aristocratic park | meration and some comment. 


my friends.” “TI equally regret it, sire,” was the chilling 

response. The conversation so interrupted has been re- 

newed, but this time it is all on one side—one speaker 
having stopped the other’s mouth. The Emperor must 

feel very keenly the sarcasms which are filling the entire 
European press. A Belgian paper gravely announced : 

“We are not able to record any great achievement of 
the French Emperor on the continent of Europe; but he 
has utterly routed the office of the Courrier.” It is not 
known exactly how long these newspapers will have 
these field-days ; for it seems evident that the French 
Emperor is desirous of satisfying his excited and angry 
subjects by throwing them Belgium. What standsin the 
way of immediately annexing Belgium is chiefly shame. 
To reply to Bismark by seizing poor little Belgium would 
be to follow the schoolboy’s vengeance—“ I can’t lick you ; 
but I'll make faces at your sister.” Nevertheless, I should 
not wonder if the faces were soon made at sister Belgium 
and the witty newspapers all suppressed. 

The young King of Belgium, who has just recovered 
from an attack of small-pox, seems to be much beloved 
by his people. He is a good-looking man, a little over 
thirty years of age, and very grave. He looks delicate. 
He has a well-shaped, longish, Dutch head, dark com- 
plexion, soft brown eyes, prominent and good nose, rather 
inclined to be aquiline. He seems to have much hu- 
mility, is earnest, and speaks well. His Queen, who was 
an Austrian archduchess, is remarkably pretty. The 
King is just now very uneasy, it is thought, about the po- 
sition of his country between Bismark and Napoleon, 
who are now pitted against each other like two cocks, 
with all nations forming a ring around them. The ques- 
tion is seriously asked here whether England will inter 
fere to protect the country which is her own offspring. I. 
think not. Belgium may be torn limb from limb, but 
the Manchest<r school, which now prevails in English 
politics, will not suffer any foreign war (i. ¢., of interven- 
tion) for any purpose whatever. / 

The Empress Charlotte (of Mexico) is to-day in Brus- 
sels. Her visit over here excites a vast deal of attention, 
and you will hardly get the reason cf it or its results 
from the French journals. In Belgium, to the royal 
house of which she is so nearly related, we know some- 





institution near Liverpool offered their services to the | thing about it. She came primarily to ask for a subsidy 
council of that city to attend cholera patients in the| from France to hold Maximilian on his throne. 
Incredible as it may seem, the council of that | she came, the French Emperor pretended to be too un- 


When 


He has, however, since notified her that 
She then asked 
that at least the French claims on Mexico may be fore- 
Louis Napoleon told her she had best go the 





She is 


M. D. C. 








BOSTON. 


Boston, September 8, 1866. 
1} I MENTIONED in my last one or two of the new books 


been given toward cleansing the Augean stables in which | that Ticknor & Fields have put upon their autumn list, 


t | because the most important; but the others deserve enu- 
Several are not new 


and strange enough. In front of the coffin was borne a| five miles from the city—too far for the people to visit it | announcements, being laid over from the spring lists ; 


large canvas or banner on which were painted a death’s 
head, an expiring candle, and some books. A death's 
head and crossed bones also surmounted the pole which 


8upported this banner. 


Most shouted—a wild and mournful dirge, which was the 





freely. Yes, Liverpool may bear the palm of being the| such is the Biglow Papers, second series, a somewhat 
meanest city now on the face of the globe, and may | hazardous attempt on Lowell’s part to sustain the very 
heaven help those who are there attacked with cholera} great reputation of the earlier ventures. The volume 
The large crowd chanted—al- | and subjected to that city’s rigidly orthodox mercies. 
I started out with the idea of writing you a strictly |of such contributions in that vein as he has already 


will probably be made up almost wholly, if not entirely, 





dreariest thing I ever heard. Each seemed to be chant-! Blankenberghian letter, but have strayed a little. Just printed in the periodicals during or since the war. This 
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continuation of the old joke—if so light a name can be | pected publications ; as also the late President Felton’s| 0 


given to matters of profound interest, which the late 
President taught us could be discussed in a “story ”—can 
hardly have convinced the author, I think, that the same 
intense enjoyment came with it to the general reader as 
when thé habit was new to him and the experience fresh 
to them. Prof. Lowell undertook a dangerous experi 
ment in this continuation, and the infrequency with 
which he has pursued it seems to give some evidence of 
doubt on his part for its permanent success. When the 
Sanitary Fair was held at Baltimore, two years ago and 
more, he made an autograph copy of his Cowrtin’, to be 
rendered in fac-simile in the volume that J. P. Kennedy 
edited for that occasion, and this copy he altered, by the 
introduction of several new stanzas, with a result that 
hardly warranted his interference with the original condi- 
tion of that clever bit of domestic satire. The verses as 
they siand in the printed editions have never been altered, 
I believe; and it remains to be seen whether his after. 
thought will embody them in the new series. Lowell's 
admirers are many, if the popular sale does not rank him 
among the chief favorites of the masses, and relatively, I 
believe, his acceptableness with the public is greater in 
England than with us; and such expectants will be glad- 
to know that a handsome edition of Sir Launfal is pre 
paring, with illustrations by Sol Eytinge, Jr., to be pub- 
lished by the same house. We are likely to have much 
the same competitive spirit in the trade in the issue of 
expensive fine editions this autumn as last. Tilton & Co, 
are preparing several, and Hammatt Billings has been 
long working upon them in their interest. Roberts 
Brothers are to issue Jean Ingelow in good style, 
from work done in England. Besides those above 
enumerated, we are to have from Ticknor & Fields a 
new edition of Hvangeline, with some of Darley’s work 
in the illustrations—a theme quite within his province ; 
and Hennessy is preparing designs for a handsome edition 
of Whittier’s Maud Muller—the first time, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that the Quaker poet has had the adornment 
of the pencil, and Maud Muller is certainly the happiest 
stroke of his for such appreciation from the public. I 
mentioned before, I think, a new volume of miscella- 
neous poems from Whittier, which is to be called the 
Ten. *he Beach, and Other Poems, which, if sure of as 
good a welcome as the sympathetic little poem of Snow- 
bound, published last winter, can but be a good venture 
for publisher and author. Whittier’s prolificness tells 
very little against his continued favor with the mass; 
and even as a prose writer, the new edition of his prose, 
which was announced last winter, and is now assigned 
to this autumn’s lists, shows that his popularity is not 
transient. Besidee the new volume of poems and the 
Dante from Longfellow, we are to have another new edi- 
tion of his complete prose and verse, which is announced 
as “revised,” to be uniform with the “ Farringford edi- 
tion ” of Tennyson, which they issued last winter, to be 
in three and four volumes respectively. 

Another of their announcements, the Rev. Julius H. 
Ward’s Life of J. G. Perceval, carries us back to the 
early days of creative American poetry, and associates the 
thought with the recent death of John Pierpont, whose 
life, with so many memories of progress, literature, and 
the pulpit, would not be an uninteresting one for a biog- 
rapher, and place him as one of the prominent figures in 
the “salad days” of our poetic literature along with the 
names of Sprague, Dana, and the rest. And this reminds 
me of a canceled obligation of the preacher-poet which 
once came under Charles Sprague’s eye, as cashier of the 
Globe Bank, upon which the brother bard indorsed : 

“ Behold a marvel, seldom seen of men— 
Lines of no value from John Pierpont’s pen.” 

The memoirs of Pierpont would take in a survey of 
almost every social characteristic and aspect of psycho- 
logical development and political changes, as well as lit- 
erary signs, since the century came in. It could hardly 
fail to be a curious one, also, if the venerable poet has 
preserved a fair share of his correspondence and manu- 
scripts. 

One or two other books on this new list of theirs, like 
Mr. Garrison’s History of the Anti-Slavery Struggle in the 
United States and Edmund Quincy’s Life of Josiah Quin- 
cy, also carry us back to the days of our fathers and 
grandfathers, and promise to be some additions to the 
catalogues of our histories. 


Still another volume of Thoreau’s writings is also an- 
nounced, taking its name from 7’he Yankee in Canada, a 
paper so called being the leading article, but also con- 
taining various other papers of a like character and of a 
semi-political nature. Agassiz will collect his papers on 
Brazil,as they have appeared in the Aélantic, which, with 
others, will form a volume called TZravels in Brazil: 
Whipple’s new volume of essays is another of these ex 








f a hearty and loving study of good authors. All | 
Lectures on Greece, the theme he so well and so often il- | meant to say was, that classical instruction, in the main, 
lustrated. Mr. Fields himself is to edit a selection from | is very superficially conducted in this country, and it 
the prose of Milton, to make a uniform edition with his’ grieves me to add that I am of the same opinion still, 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne, issued a few years ago; 
and Grace Greenwood is to offer us a new collection of | 
sketches. 


Of poetry, the same publishers add some special an_ 


Perhaps our text-books are better now than they used 
to be, and, railroad fashion, will carry us to a given point 
by a route smoother and straighter than our ancestors 


nouncements. One isa revised edition, with a new por. 
trait, of the poems of Thomas K. Hervey, in “ blue and 
gold,” the widow of the deceased poet, if Iam not in er- | 


traveled over; and if to reach the journey’s end in the 
shortest possible time were the sole thing to think of 
there could be no gainsaying the advantage of the new 
over the old. But improved text-books do not necessarily 


ror, undertaking the collecting and editing of the poems. give us improved scholars ; and however gratifying it jg 
Another house had announced this collection ‘some time | to have Ruddiman give place to Zumpt, and to see our 
ago, and the present issue is undertaken, I presume, with | jexicons growing bigger every year, we must not expect 








a mutual understanding. Mrs. Aker’s volume in “ blue 
and gold ” is again announced from their last spring list, 
Bayard Taylor’s Picture of St. John, which is said to be 
the experiences of a painter who has such a subject on 
his easel, and written in a stanza of some peculiaritics: 
is in progress also for the autumn list. The poet’s friends 
have been reading the proofs for some time past. A new 
number of the “ Companion Poets” series in a little volume 
called Religious Poems, by Mrs. Stowe, is another of these 
continued announcements. Lucy Larcom’s volume does 
not promise much with its alliterative and sentimental 
title, Breathings of a Better Life. 


to increase our own stature by perching on an Alpine 
hight of grammars and dictionaries. The books in use 
fifty years ago, and the method of instruction then pur. 
sued, shaped the education of such men as Choate, 
Everett, Hugh S. Legaré. A hundred years earlier the 
cause of classical literature was sustained and dignified 
by the scholarship of Richard Bentley. Who can detect 
in the vigor and correctness of his Latin prose any want 
of that thorough training which is deemed to be the pe- 
culiar advantage of modern methods of instruction ? 


Again, if there is so much virtue in our text-books and 


the new ways of using them, we should be preserved 
more surely than ever from the blunders of ignorance and 
the imposition of quacks. But what would your corre- 
spondent say were he to hear an instructor teaching a 
pupil to pronounce the genitive of musa musiyee, or a 
college professor asking a young man to parse céronam 
in aline of Virgil? Perhaps we had better go back to 
the old stage coach and turnpike, if our railroad flight 
through the rudiments brings such results with it. And 
this leads me to inquire whether it is so,very clear that 
the helps we now enjoy in the shape of revised text-books, 
| etc., are such a great benefit to sound learning. It is 
| music to the ear to talk about making the pathway of 
| the young scholarall sunny and smiting. His feet, there- 
fore, should be carefully shod, and the road made straight 
| and smooth, so that he can jog easily on, rejoicing to find 


Little, Brown & Co. have issued Volume VIII. of their re- 
vised edition of Burke ; its contents pertain wholly to In- 
dia and the trial of Warren Hastings. The volumes have 
run pretty evenly so far, and before spring the series will 
probably be completed, unless it be decided to add the 
life and correspondence, which the purchasers would like: | 
but it probably depends on the success of the present un- 
dertaking whether this increase will be made. The edit- 
ing is in such good hands that it is very desirable to have 
this edition carried to the utmost limit. 

Patrick Donahoe, the Catholic publisher, has issued in 
a small volume two tales by an Irish story writer, Red- 
mond, Count o’ Hanlon, the Irish Rapparee, and Barney 
Brady's Goose ; or, Dark Doings at Slathbeg. 

Roberts Brothers are now selling the eleventh thousand 
of Eece Homo. They issue Barry Cornwall’s memoir of 
Charles Lamb on the 10th of September, in a handsome 
16mo volume of over 300 pages. The Book of the Sonnet 
is now under the eye of Mr. Bigelow, of the University 
Press, who is giving particular care to the proofs. The 
essays by Leigh Hunt and Mr. Lee, his American editor, 
are all printed, and the accompanying sonnets are now 














‘That Latin is no more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ‘tis to whistle.” 

But the inevitable law of trade holds good here, also. If 
you want your wares up to the mark, you must pay the 
full price. Cheapen and beat down, and you get goods 
accordingly. So the student, if he is not willing to pay 





the full price of honest scholarship, must not complain of 
short measure or a mean fabric ; if four hands must be 
| placed under him to lift him over every hard spot, let 
him know that his joints will be weak and his nerves 
powerless to scale the rugged hights that every one 
must climb who would master the classics. Hard work, 


is likely enhance aq rarity. Mr. Alger is closing his | powever, is not what the student is naturally inclined to. 
labor on his Genius of Solitude, to have the book ready for | Ease is his prayer, to which college professors cheerfully 


the fall trade, and Miss Luyster is hard at work on her) jong the ear of indulgent parents. So we slide along 


j ; ) » J 7 2 Sopa | n . . 
SS of “a Life on Works of Madame Réeamier—a | through our classical course, picking up a few shreds out 
choice biography for the lovers of that department of} of 4pyold’s Prose, murdering some dozen odes of Horace, 


literature, and to be ready during the autumn. They , and wishing Thucydides had died of the plague. During 
will also have ready before the holidays a novel by Jean | ¢ho Jast year of college life we contrive to bury what 
Ingelow, a venture the admirers of that lady will await | ittle Latin we did have in solid oblivion. If the plain 
with interest and trust. They are now selling the | truth be told, this whole thing is a question of teachers, 
twentieth thousand of her Poems, and are also preparing | .n4 not text-books. Wherever you meet a Dr. Busby or 
an edition in the “blue and gold” shape, illustrated by | , py. Parr, you will find good scholars in the rear. But 
Billings, and enriched with a new likeness of the author. | pocause this one or that one has contrived to squat in a 
They are printing the third thousand of Miss Rossetti’s | professor's chair, he is not necessarily qualified to be a 
poems, and it must be some gratification to her friend | teacher. We all know how these things are managed. 
and sister with the muse, Miss Ingelow, that something | Given a little money, or much audacity, or a board of 
of the same favor she has experienced at our hands is | trustees in their dotage, and you have the conditions, 
awarded to her compatriot. W. singly or combined, that regulate the choice of most of 
the professors in this land of liberty. 


going through the press, with the necessary care for veri- 
fying the text by the best authorities. The work is not 
stereotyped, and the edition is limited to 1,500 copies, 500 
of which go to London, and consequently destined to 
rank ultimately among rare books, and its workmanship 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. I have taken up only one of the considerations which 

your correspondent presents, but, Mr. Editor, the magn 
li n 

THE STUDY OF CLASSICS. tude of the theme must be my excuse for dwelling 0 
Sounn tees teks , - it so long. This matter of text-books, sir, is one of the 
a oe eee: greatest questions which the genius of modern civiliza- 
Dear Sir: As your correspondent, “8. M.S.,” in THE | tion has developed. Mighty republics may be convulsed 
RounD TABLE of Sept. 1, appears to have misapprehend- | with the throes of civil war, the political chart of Europe 
ed me on one or two points, with your permission I will | pe entirely revolutionized by the fearful efficiency of the 
endeavor, in few words, to set him right. needle-gun ; but all such subjects as these dwindle into 
In the first place, your correspondent is doubtful wheth- nothing when compared with the importance of carefully 
er I was in earnest in writing the communication he al-| securing improved text-books for our schools and colleges. 
ludes to, Let me assure him I was never more so in my | But to decide rightly among the various candidates for favor 











life. Next, my remarks were not dictated in any spirit | requires not less earnest zeal than was manifested in the 
of hostility to classical education, as he seems to think | discussion that arose a few years ago among the anti- 
they were. It is safe to say that the foundations of sound | quaries over the most ‘approved reading of a certain pas- 
scholarship cannot be laid broad and deep without a care- | sage in the venerable ballad of Old King Cole. The ter 
ful study of the ancient languages. As Dr. Parr has it, | tus receptus of the passage referred to, as all are aware, 
“Classical learning best fits a man for the duties of | runs as follows: 


public and private life.” But the doctor meant learning “‘Owlde Kynge Cole was a iollye owlde soule 
—not the shell of it; not the chips and sawdust of a And hee caulled forre fythcles three.” 
modern recitation room, but the learning that is the fruit | But, covered with learned dust, there has been brought to 
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light in the Bodleian Library, through the industry of 
modern research, a remarkable fragment of this ballad, 
which presents us the following variation of the above 
passage : 
“ Merrye Kynge Cole was sette round a boule, 
And he cawll'd for fythlers thre.” 

Critics have not yet decided which is the best reading of 
these two, but those who have not access to the treasures 
of the Bodleian will find it for their advantage to con- 
sult notes to The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle. 


Very respectfully yours, TALUS. 








REVIEWS. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPITY* 


“WPAN,” said Goethe, “is not born to solve the 
M mystery of existence ; but he must, nevertheless, 
attempt it, in order that he may learn how to keep 
within the limits of the knowable.” To the majori- 
ty of mankind, discussions of the sort to which the 
present volume is a commentary have always been, 
and perhaps will always continue to appear, not only 
profoundly mysterious, but—and partly as a conse- 
quence—profoundly useless. There exists in the com- 
mon mind a perception—dim and hazy, no doubt, 
but pervasive and obstinately clung to—that such 
discussions end where they begin—in nothing. The 
philosophers, it is thought, acquire a certain jargon, 
a faculty of making themselves unintelligible, but 
practically they do very little more. And if they do, 
what becomes of it? Even working-men may now 
and then hear it said that in these researches specula- 
tion works in a circle; that Plato knew as much as 
Sir William Hamilton, and that John Stuart Mill 
could teach nothing to Aristotle. Neither is it for 
the uneducated alone that such persuasions exist, are 
constantly disseminated, and arrived at afresh by new 
generations of minds. On the contrary, minds of a 
certain practical and material cast, and which have 
grappled with the subject exhaustively—minds which 
must be conceded to be both strong and highly cul- 
tured—are constantly found to arrive at the same 
conclusjon, It isnot for the merely uneducated alone 
that the beautiful thought of Goethe is too recondite. 


We find thinkers like Mr. Lewes expressing constant- | 


ly, in various ways, what he expressed twenty years 
ago: “In this constant circular movement of phi- 


losophy and constant linear progress of positive sci- | 


ence we see the condemnation of the former. It is in 
vain to argue that because no progress has yet been 
made we are not, therefore, to conclude none will be 
made; it is in vain to argue that the difficulty of 
philosophy is much greater than that of any science, 
and therefore greater time is needed for its perfec- 
tion, The difficulty is impossibility. No progress is 
made because no certainty is possible. To aspire to 
the knowledge of more than phenomena, their resem- 
blances and successions, is to aspire to transcend the 
limitations of human faculties. To know more, we 
must be more, This is our conviction, It is also the 
conviction of the majority of thinking men, Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they condemn philosophy. 
They discredit or disregard it. The proof of this is 
in the general neglect into which philosophy has 
fallen, and the greater assiduity bestowed on positive 
science, Loud eomplaints of this neglect are heard. 
Great contempt is expressed by the philosophers. 
They may rail and they may sneer, but the world 
Will go its way. The empire of positive science is es- 
tablished,” 

This was written at a time when Mr, Lewes was ab- 
sorbed in admiration of the new-born system of 
Comte, a thinker who illustrates more strikingly 
still the meeting of the extremes, the common conclu- 
sion of the half-instinctive persuasion of the ignorant 
and the instructed reason of the most elaborately 
educated. Comte, as is well known, goes to the 
length of rejecting not only metaphysics, but theol- 
By itself; regarding them as obsolete, fruitless, and 
their dogmas, indeed, as so many useless impedi- 
ments in the onward march to such a mastery of phy- 
ical laws as would bear in the most exhaustive sense 
Upon the social well-being of mankind. A plow- 


boy and Auguste Comte arrive, then, at the same con- 
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Haig some Comments on Mr, Mill's Answer to Sir William 
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viction as regards the utility of philosophical specu- 
lations. But men have always made, and probably 
will always continue to make, them; none the less, 
perhaps, because a recognition of the general preju- 
dice sometimes leads them to make apologies for phil- 
osophical publications. Thus Mr. Mill, in his essay 
on Sir William Hamilton, plainly answers the plausi- 
ble objections. The justification of the work, he 
says, lies in the importance of the questions to the 
discussion of which it is a contribution. He claims 
that thinkers are again beginning to see, what they 
had only temporarily forgotten, that a true psycholo- 
gy is the indispensable scientific basis of morals, of 
politics, of the science and art of education; that the 
difficulties of metaphysics lie at the root of all science ; 
that these difficulties can only be quieted by being 
resolved, and that until they are resolved, positively 
if possible, but at any rate negatively, we are never 
assured that any human knowledge, even physical, 
stands on solid foundations. A direct issue between 
two such men as Comte and Mill as to the value of 
metaphysical or philosophical investigation, may well 
stagger ordinary intelligences respecting the ground 
they stand upon or what they are to believe. 
Professor Masson’s book does not particularly aid 
the inquirer in resolving his convictions either upon 
this major or on any of the minor questions of phi- 
losophy. The lectures of which it consists were de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain last 
year while the author was still editor of Maemillan’s 
Magazine, and before he had succeeded to the chair 
vacated, if we mistake not, by the late William Ed- 
monstone Aytoun. They profess briefly to give a 
| survey of recent British philosophy—that is to say, for 
the last thirty years. Such a work by such a man 
| must necessarily be respectable, thoughtful, and de- 
|pendabie. Perhaps we have no right to expect that 
| it should be either original or strikingly suggestive. 
| Professor Masson makes no pretension to be a Bain, a 
| Hamilton, a Spencer, or a Stuart Mill, but only an 
intelligent and educated observer and commentator. 
He has a kindly heart, a hard Scotch head, a thorough 
| mastery of technical dialectics, and a style not always 
|lucid or agreeable. Take a passage on page 224, 





| where he is speaking of “the attempt of British trans- 
| cendentalism, in Ferrier, to move out of the Hamil- 
| tonian system altogether, by leaving natural realism 
| in disgust, and then not stopping even in any ordinary 
| form of idealism, but passing sheer on to the doctrine 
| of absolute identity.” He proceeds: 

| “How it would strike to quick transparence all the 
| gloom! How, seen at its highest, as the assertion of a 
one absolute mind in synthesis with all things it need not 
fear, because it could overmatch and spiritualize, through 
and through and round and round, any expansion of the 
cosmological conception that science might empirically 
compel, if even into a vast periodicity from nebula to 
nebula again—clearing, as it would, the whole periodicity 
of its materialistic horror, or of its dread of being shared 
by a nothingness,” etc., etc. 

This may not be absolutely unintelligible, but a 
little of it will go a great way. 

The first chapter is devoted to a thirty years’ survey 
of the aggregate speculations of the ablest British 
minds during that period. The second, to the tradi- 
tional differences as repeated in Carlyle, Hamilton, 
and Mill; including the psychological, the cosmo- 
logical, and the ontological differences. The third 
chapter is a consideration of the effects of recent 
scientific conceptions on philosophy. The fourth and 
final chapter is called Latest Drifts and Groupings, 
and is divided into sections respectively entitled, 
Native Seniors, British Comtism, Mr, Bain and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Hamiltonianism and its Modijsications, 
Mr. Ferrier and a British Hegelian, Swedenborgianism 
and Spiritualism, and Mr, Mill on Sir William Ham- 
ilton. 

In his conspectus of recent philosophical writings 
and writers, Professor Masson is very liberal, al- 
though, as we think, no more so than is just. Thus, 
he includes not only Hamilton but Tennyson, not 
only Carlyle but Charles Kingsley, not only Stuart 
Mill but Matthew Arnold, not only Combe but De 
Quincey, not only Whately but Harriet Martineau, 
not only Buckle and Spencer but Arthur Helps and 
Fitzjames Stephen. He says, in explaining the intro- 
duction of the name of the Laureate : 

“To those who are too strongly possessed with our 
common habit of classifying writers into kinds, as_histo- 











rians, poets, scientific and speculative writers, and so on, 
it may seem strange to include Mr. Tennyson in this 
list ; but as I have advisedly referred to Wordsworth as 
one of the representatives and powers of British philoso- 


phy in the age immediately past, so I advisedly named 


Tennyson as succeeding him in the same character. 
Though it is not power of speculative reason alone that 
constitutes a poet, is it not felt that the worth of a poet 
essentially is measured by the amount and depth of his 
speculative reason? Even popularly, do we not speak of 
every great poet as the exponent of the spirit of his age ? 
What else can this mean than that the philosophy of his 
age—its spirit and heart in relation to all the great ele- 
mental problems—finds expression in his verse? Hence 
I ought to include other poets in this list, and more par- 
ticularly Mr. Browning and Mrs. Browning and the late 
Mr. Clough. But let the mention of Tennyson suggest 
such other names, and stand as a sufficient protest against 
our absurd habit of omitting such in a connection like the 
present.” 


There are many new words and new classifications 
of the various distinctions and differences in the di- 
verse schools of speculative thought in Professor 
Masson’s pages, but we cannot, as we have already 
hinted, find many new ideas. He would call empiri- 
cism, for example, what Mr. Mill would call ezperien- 
tialism, both meaning, of course, the antithesis of 
transcendentalism. The instance is suggestive enough, 
and fairly illustrates the practice of most philoso- 
phers in alltime. They find two principles with a 
great varicty of contingent analogies depending upon 
them, and the philosophical mind seems to run ha- 
bitually into synonymy. These leading principles— 
deduction and induction—deduction, which is syn- 
thetical, ideal, theological, and theoretical ; induction, 
which is analytical, sensuous, scientific, and practical 
—the first transcendental, the second experiential, or, 
as our author would have it, empirical—cover the gist 
and include the differences of recent British philoso- 
phy, just as they did those of remote Greek philosophy, 
and as they probably will those of all philosophies 
until the end of time. Professor Masson’s classifica- 
tions of (1) nihilism or non-substantialism, (2) mate- 
rialism, (3) natural realism, (4) constructive idealism, 
(5) pure idealism, and (6) absolute identity may have 
uses of convenience for controversialists, but scarcely 
those of enlarging the range of our thoughts. It is 
easy to infer that our author is, while a warm ad- 
mirer of Mr. Mill's intellect, no close adherent to his 
principles. He is generally fair-minded, however, 
and praises freely where he does not always agree, 
In speaking of Buckle, “ whose great idea, that for 
which he lived and died, was the possibility of a sci- 
ence of history,” he says: 


“Tn prosecuting this idea, Mr. Buckle put forth a num- 
ber of more or less suggestive conjectures and criticisms, 
and revealed also certain strong idiosyncrasies—in parti- 
cular, his passion for liberty of thought, and his abomin. 
ation of the theological spirit in all times and countries. 
There was a breaking away in him, too, as is often inter_ 
estingly the case with enthusiastic empiricists of his type 
into a consolatory private transcendentalism of his own’ 
accessible from his general system by a wicket to which. 
he only had the key. But, on the whole, it must have 
been chiefly owing to the small amount of public famili- 
arity there was in this country with exercises of specula- 
tion in the same general direction, and particularly with 
Comte’s, that Mr. Buckle’s doctrine ran about with such 
a clamor of rejection and acceptance. As far as I know, 
all that was essential in them might have been cut out 
of a corner of Comte, or out of that, with a portion of 
Mill in addition—though I do not mean to say the author 
got at them by any such immediate method ; and there 
was a crudity about his statements of them, an incoher- 
ence, and a sort of slap-dash contemptuousness towards 
whole centuries and civilizations of the past, on account 
of their using battle axes, burning witches, wearing shoe- 
ties, or some trifle of that sort, from which the more com- 
prehensive genius of Comte kept him free. It was Mr. 
Buckle’s intellectual courage, his pugnacity for ideas that 
had roused and invigorated himself, that was his main 
merit. In our country it is a great merit, because still a 
rare one.” 

Professor Masson’s favorite among recent British 
philosophers is doubtless Mr. Herbert Spencer. He 
considers that that thinker is the one of all others 
who has formed to himself the largest new scheme of 
a systematic philosophy, and that as regards some of 
its most important forms, as “set or reset by the last 
speculations and revelations of science,” Mr. Spencer 
is the one who “has already shot his thoughts the 
farthest.” Unlike Mr. Bain, “ he both works out his 
philosophy physiologically and psychologically from 
the center, and, what seems to me an eminent merit 
in relation to the intellectual needs of the time, sur- 
veys it and contemplates it from the circumference 
cosmologically. Indeed, I should say that he is the 
British thinker who has most distinctly realized the 


absolute necessity that philosophy lies under of deal- 
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The Round Table. 











ing with the total cosmological conception as well as 
with the mere psychical or physiological organism 
(and this from the demonstrable inter-relatedness of 
both), if it would grasp all the present throbbings of 
the speculative intellect.” And as regards Spencer’s 
comprehensiveness in connecting science and metaphy- 
sics, it is very justly observed that in no other writ- 
ings are the various sciences so fished for generaliza- 
tions that may come together as a whole to help in 
forming a philosophy; nowhere a more beautiful and 
fearless exposition of some of those recent scientific 
notions (vide chapter third) which affect our views of 
metaphysical problems. 

“But Mr. Spencer does not stop short in the character 
of an interpreter between science and philosophy, hand- 
ing on the conceptions of science to that congress of all 
the powers where they are to be adjusted and take effect. 
He assumes the work of the philosopher proper. He seeks 
to enmesh the physical round of things, as science now 
orbs it to the instructed imagination, within a competent 
metaphysic ; he desires to fix in the center a competent 
psychology, consistent with this metaphysic, and yet 
empirically and physiologically educed; and he would fill up 
the interior, or what of it the physical sciences leave void, 
with a competent ethics, a competent jurisprudence, a 
competent esthetics, a competent science of education, 
and a competent science of government and politics.” 

The mind of our author does not seem thus far to 
have been favorably affected by the phenomena of 
spiritualism, and the passages wherein he refers to 
the subject are bald and disappointing ones. The 
chief influence, he affirms, of all these forms of specu- 
lative research or bewilderment (i.¢., rappings, table- 
turnings, and the like), worth noting here, seems to be 
one of a cosmological kind. What they all incul- 
cate, from the most moderate animal magnetism up to 
the most involved dreams of the Swedenborgians and 
spirit-rappers, is simply the idea that our familiar 
phenomenal world, or cosmos, may not be the total 
sphere of the phenomenal, or even of the phenomenal 
as it may possibly be brought within our apprehen- 
sion by appropriate experimentation and _ artifice. 
This idea, Professor Masson adds, is old enough, and 
he evidently thinks it unfounded enough. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, however, for whom he has great ad- 
miration, and whose side in the controversy, we sus- 
pect, he prefers to Mr. Mill’s, would, in our opinion, 
were he alive, be as great a believer in spiritualism as 
Sir Bulwer Lytton is reported to be. Sir William 
certainly argued in favor of the recognition of occult 
causes as a duty of philosophy—that is, as Professor 
Masson puts it, for the admission that there are credi- 
ble and attested phenomena in our present experience 
which we are unable as yet ‘to refer to any known 
cause or class.” 


It is a matter for congratulation that Professor Mas- 
son’s volume should so speedily be reissued here; at 
least, so far as it indicates the existence of a growing 
taste for intellectual speculation, and gives promise 
of that increasing activity and independence of 
thought which are the proper fruits of such studies. 
If the classics are to be neglected amorg us on the 
score of their inadequate return for the labor be- 
stowed upon them, their being non-essential in our 
time to the acquisition of useful knowledge of nearly 
every kind, to attain which their aid was formerly in- 
dispensable, the study of that philosophy in whose 
mazes the most brilliant and acute cotemporaneoas 
intellects must always, it appears, be ranging to de- 
tect, to elucidate, and to expound, may, in a measure, 
prove an expedient substitute. So far as tangible re- 
sults are concerned—the attainment of stand-points 
of common agreement and demonstrable tenability, 
where all is finished and controversy must cease—we 
have expressed at the outset some general views, 
which shall now be accompanied, in conclusion, by 
Professor Masson’s final paragraph : 

“Yes, that final alternative to which we seem to be led 
up by all other modes of purely speculative thought, 
seems to be also the alternative to which Mr. Mill’s 
logitationism leads us up. It is the alternative of nihil- 
ism or summation in an absolute. The choice between 
these alternatives seems to be the question that is left 
open. But to say that it is left open at all is, I appre- 
hend, the same as saying that one has to choose, now as 
heretofore, between empiricism and transcendentalism in 
philosophy. This, it seems, though with the scope and 
meaning of the two terms marvelously enlarged by 
science, is still the essential distinction. Logically, em- 
piricism seems to have its only termination in nihilism ; 
while absolute identity seems to be but the modern prin- 
ciple of transcendentalism reasoned back universally to 
its uttermost. Are we here in that predicament where it 





obeying its own structural necessity, that can effect the 
solution? Are we in presence of the last and most 
gigantic possible form of that difficulty which is said to 
lie at the root of all our thinkings about anything what- 
soever, and to be the very law of our thinkings—the per- 
petual balance of two propositions, mutually contradictory, 
and both inconceivable, yet one of which must necessarily 
be true? Or where is the logic, Hegelian or any other, 
that shall really dare the stricter solution of uniting the 
two extremes, by showing how in one organic beat or 
swing of thought there may be comprised the whole arc 
between nothingness and absolute being? On these 
questions, as well as on all the crowd of homelier ques- 
tions which concern the practical filling-up of any meta- 
physical system to fit it for the needs and uses of the 
human soul, much remains to be said, and much presses 
on me that might be said. But it will be more con- 
sistent with the nature of this work—which professes to 
be only a historical review of recent British philosophy, 
with interspersed criticisms—if I stop, for the present, 
exactly at this point.” 





BARRY CORNWALL’S LAMB* 
{T° speak in terms of commonplace eulogy of Charles 
Lamb to delicate and instructed minds must 
needs do worse than smack of impertinence. It is 
more like essaying to gild refined gold, to paint the 
lily, or lend a perfume to the violet than are most things 
to which those dainty metaphors are commonly 
applied. Lamb has slept in the quiet churchyard at 
Edmonton for nearly two-and-thirty years; and his 
poor crazed sister Mary, to whom his gentle life was 
an offering and a sacrifice, has lain by his side for up- 
wards of twenty. But his memory is the dearer and 
sweeter to genuine lovers of English prose, to all 
hearts able to appreciate the unaffected, the scholarly, 
the tender, and the manly spirit breathing through 
and permeating the pages of Elia as the years roll on 
and the grass grows greencr over his mortal remains. 
And there is something very touching in Mr. Procter’s 
coming forward in this his seventy-seventh year to lay 
a wreath upon the altar of his departed friend just 
before—as may well happen, however we may earnestly 
hope the hour may be deferred—friendly hands may 
be invoked to decorate his own. Ile is now, as he says, 
nearly the only man surviving who knew much of the 
excellent Elia—and he knew him more intimately than 
any other existing person, during the last seventeen 
or eighteen years of his life. It is a good thing and a 
notable that so many venerable men of letters—men 
like Landor and Charles Knight and Jerdan and the 
author whose work now lies before us, and others— 
should come forward so bravely and so graciously in 
the evening of their days to instruct the young of our 
time with personal reminiscences of the wit, the 
genius, and the learning of those which have 
passed away. It is wholesome and refreshing in 
the moil, the wear, and the hurry of our faster 
and more exacting, if not more tasteful and apprecia- 
tive age, to have spread before us these authentic and 
suggestive ana of characters whom we know how to 
respect, if we are unable to emulate them. At least, 
it may teach us in a better measure to estimate and 
to cherish such writers of our own day and clime 
whose influence will work on them, if we will allow 
it, something of the same genial and generous effects 
that writers like Charles Lamb have had upon their 
own. “No harm,” says Mr. Procter, with a modesty 
which belongs to his character as well as to his expe- 
rience, “ possibly some benefit, will accrue to any one 
who may consent to extend his acquaintance to one 
of the rarest and most delicate of the humorists of 
England.” No harm, and some benefit, indeed, 
worthy Barry Cornwall! for no one can rise from 
reading a book so purely conceived and so pleasantly 
executed, even did less interest center in its subject, 
without, if he have anything of literary culture or of 
sympathetic nature, being the better and wiser for it. 
The first few paragraphs of this book relate in few 
words a sorrowful story, which, although often told 
before, has been no better told: 





“The biography of Charles Lamb lies within a narrow 
compass. It comprehends only few events. His birth 
and parentage, and domestic sorrows ; his acquaintance 
with remarkable men ; his thoughts and habits ; and his 
migrations from one home to another, constitute the sum 
and substance of his almost uneventful history. It is a 
history with one event predominant. 

“The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb from other 
men was his entire devotion to one grand and tender 
purpose. There is, probably, a romance involved in 
every life. In his life it exceeded that of others. In 


calamity, it was beyond the rest. Neither pleasure nor 
toil ever distracted him from his holy purpose. Every. 
thing was made subservient to it. He had an insane 
sister, who, in a moment of uncontrollable madness, had 
unconsciously destroyed her own mother ; and to protect 
and save this sister—a gehtle woman, who had watched 
like a mother over his own infancy—the whole length 
of his life was devoted. What he endured, through the 
space of nearly forty years, from the incessant fear and 
frequent recurrence of his sister’s insanity, can now only 
be conjectured. In this constant and uncomplaining en- 
durance, and in his steady adherence to a great principle 
of conduct, his life was heroic.” 

Charles Lamb was humble in extraction, his grand- 
mother having been merely housekeeper in a respect- 
able family of Hertfordshire, and none of his connec. 
tions appearing to have been of much superior de- 
gree. His parentage was lowly, but he was never 
ashamed of it. He was, however, educated at Christ's 
Hospital, London, and had in early life the advantage 
of access to a large miscellaneous library—that of 
one Mr. Salt—where he laid the foundations of that 
rich and varied reading whose results, having passed 
through the crucible of his sensitive and quick-seeing 
mind, were afterwards to charm and sparkle in his 
matchless, if stuttering, conversation, and more per- 
manently in the undying pages of Elia. By educa- 
tion and habit he was a Unitarian, and by the im- 
pulses of his nature and the products of his observa- 
tion a liberal in all things. He hated affectation and 
hypocrisy of every sort, and, while his gentleness and 
benevolence led him instinctively to friends always 
rather than enemies, he was capable at times of speak- 
ing blunt and telling truths in a fashion few others 
have dared to say them. “If dirt were trumps,” he 
remarked to his friend Martin, “ what a hand you 
would hold!’ And we are glad to be told by his 
biographer that the gentleman receiving the reproof 
had “enough in him to bear it good-naturedly.” 
Again, in one of his letters to Coleridge, when com- 
paring his friend’s merits with those of Southey, he 
says: “‘ Southey has no pretensions to vie with you in 
the sublime of poetry, but he tells a plain story 
better ;” while, in writing to Southey himself on the 
subject of a volume of poems which he had lately 
published, he observes: “The Zose is the only in- 
sipid poem in the volume; it has neither thorns nor 
sweetness.” To Godwin, the author of The Inquirer 
—a man, by the way, whom Lamb seems never to 
have fancied—he offered an unpalatable criticism, 
which he records himself in these terms: * Godwin 
has written a pretty absurd book about sepulchers. 
He was affronted because I told him that it was 
better than Hervey, but not so good as Sir Thomas 
Browne.” 


The dreadful incident of the killing of Mrs, Lamb 
is thus detailed by Mr. Procter: 


“ Mary Lamb had previously been repeatedly attacked 
by the same dreadful disorder ; and this now broke out 
afresh in a sudden burst of acute madness. She had 
been moody and ill for some little time previously, and 
the illness came to a crisis on the 23d of September, 
1796. On that day, just before dinner, Mary seized 4 
‘case-knife’ which was lying on the table, pursued 4 
little girl (her apprentice) round the room, hurled about 
the dinner forks, and finally, in a fit of uncontrollable 
frenzy, stabbed her mother to the heart. Charles was at 
hand only in time to snatch the knife out of her grasp, 
before further hurt could be done. He found his father 
wounded in the forehead by one of the forks, and his 
aunt lying insensible, and apparently dying, on the floor 
of the room.” ° 


This cast a temporary shadow over the lives of all 
connected with the family, and a permanent one over 
those of Charles and Mary. The unfortunate yet in- 
nocent perpetrator ‘of the deed continued through 
her long life to be subject to periodical attacks of in- 
sanity. We can think of nothing more noble in lit- 
erary history than the story of Lamb’s life-long devo- 
tion to this afflicted sister, nor anything more touch- 
ing than Mr, Procter's account of an oft-repeated 
scene, described as follows : 

“Soon after this time Charles took his sister Mary to 
live with himself entirely. Whenever the approach of 
one of her fits of insanity was announced by some irrita- 
bility or change of manner, he would take her, under his 
arm, to Hoxton Asylum. It was very afflicting to en 
counter the young brother and his sister walking t 
gether (weeping together) on this painful errand i Mary 
herself, although sad, very conscious of the necessity for 


temporary separation from her only friend. They used 
to carry a strait-jacket with them.” 





gravity, in acuteness, in his noble battle with a great 














is only an act of faith, an impassioned throe of the soul 





* Charles Lamb: A Memoir. B rry C yall. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1866. Barry Cornwa 


Charles himself was at one time a little insane and 


| made a short stay, which he mentions in a letter to 


| Coleridge, in a lunatic asylum. 


In his case, however, 
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the disorder does not appear to have recurred. The 
story of Lamb’s uneventful life is too well known to 
need repetition here; as is also the short but brilliant 
record of his literary achievements ; and his intimacy 
with the giants of those days—with Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and Southey, with Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt and Haydon; and, to come nearer to ourselves, 
with Sheridan Knowles, Talfourd, and Payne Collier. 
But we can fairly recommend this memoir as con- 
taining much which is less generally, if at all, known 
to the world of readers. Mr. Procter’s description of 
his hero’s person has the verisimilitude of a photo- 
graph : 

“Persons who had been in the habit of traversing 
Covent Garden at that time (seven-and-forty years ago) 
might, by extending their walk a few yards into Russell 
Street, have noted a small, spare man, clothed in black, 
who went out every morning and returned every after- 
noon, as regularly as the hands of the clock moved to- 
wards certain hours. You could not mistake him. He 
was somewhat stiff in his manner, and almost clerical in 
dress, Which indicated much wear. He had a long, 
melancholy face, with keen, penetrating eyes; and he 
walked with a short, resolute step city-wards. He®looked 
no one in the face for more than a moment, yet contrived 
to see everything ashe went on. No one who ever studied 
the human features could pass him by without recollecting 
his countenance; it was full of sensibility, and it came 
upon you like a new thought, which you could not help 
dwelling upon afterwards; it gave rise to meditation, 
and did you good, This sinall, half-clerical man was — 
Charles Lamb.” 


We do not remember any account of the once fam- 
ous London Magazine, its history and contributors, so 
clear and full as the one we find in these pages; nor 
is this the only instance where the author gives us 
fresh and interesting details of men and things which 
are gradually acquiring an historical character. On 
the other hand, there are some sketches and anecdotes 
which come to us familiarly, as in the case of what 
Mr. Procter justly terms Mr. N. P. Willis’s excellent 
picture of Lamb at that period, The book is beauti- 
fully printed and does honor to a house which is build- 
ing up for itself a substantial reputation for tasteful 
and trusty work, and we hope that it will be largely 
purchased and properly appreciated. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 


Philip Earnscliffe; or, The Morals of May-Fair. 
By Mrs, Edwards, New York: The American News 
Company. Pp.173. This book possesses in a consid- 
erable degree the attributes which render a novel in- 
teresting and attractive. It is neither sensational nor 
deeply philosophical, but the incidents are conceived 
and depicted with apparent reality, the characters 
delineated with clearness and individuality, and, 
while there seem to be some improbabilities in the 
working out of the plot, there is no exaggeration of 
sentiment or expression, and no special theory or pur- 
pose to be upheld or illustrated. 

In an old “ manoir” on the western coast of Brit- 
tany, which, with the wild scenery and surroundings, 
is well described by the authoress, we are introduced 
to an interesting and picturesque group: 

“Tn a large arm-chair, drawn towards the center of the 
fire-place, sat an elderly man of noble and grave exterior. 
His tall figure was somewhat bent, and his white, thin 
hands hang with an attitude of weakness upon the arm 
of the chair. A rough deer-hound was at his feet; he 
was old and gray, but still bore traces of the strength 
and beauty of his youth. The nurse, Manon, is at a lit- 
tle distance from the fire, and, beside her father, Margue- 
Tite, the youthful heroine of the story.” 

As Manon is their only attendant, Marguerite assists 
her to prepare the evening meal. 

“This has been a long day, Manon,” said Marguerite, 
suddenly. . . . Iam so tired of nothing happening.” 

“Nothing happening!” echoed Manon. “ Why, Gilbert, 
the peddler, was here yesterday with all the news from 
Quimper, and Friday eight days M. le Curé met us in the 
road, and in three weeks we shall have the fair at N—. 

on Dieu! it seems to me that a great deal happens.” 

Does it?” answered Marguerite, dreamily. “ Well, I 
Suppose so. But sometimes lately | have wished for 
Teething more—lI cannot exactly tell what. What can 


want, Manon ?” 

The repast is no sooner prepared than the great 
bell of the court-yard rings for the first time in twelve 
years at such an hour, and, after some hesitation, the 
doors are opened for the admission of a young gen- 
tleman, whose subsequent residence in the family ren- 
ders a repetition of poor Marguerite’s question quite 
Unnecessary, Philip Earnscliffe is, of course, the hero, 
and in the next chapter we leave Marguerite and go 
back some years to the early history of Philip’s fam- 





ily and his own life previous to his arrival in Brit- | father of two marriageable, portionless daughters 
tany. In this part of the story we are introduced to | His powerless attempts to help everybody, his extrava- 
a variety of characters and scenes in May-Fair not par- gance and meanness, his devotion to the memory of 
ticularly striking for their novelty. Perhaps the best in | the late “ Dook” of Clarence, and his ever-recurring 
the book is that of Miles Earnscliffe, the uncle of the | and always misplaced religious ejaculations, together 
hero, who is an admirable specimen of the class to which | with his ambitious aspiration for position and utter 
he belongs. Philip is just the sort of hero to please | 


| unfitness for the business of life, are all excellently 
very young ladies. Handsome, agreeable, warm- | described. 


hearted, accomplished, and a successful author, his} Ada is evidently the author’s ideal of a perfect 
generosity and the weakness of his character lead| woman, A model of self-sacrificing, self-denying vir- 
him into numberless difficulties, and cause him to | tue, “beautiful exceedingly,” and withal adorned with 


contract an early marriage with a woman whom he | “wonderful wavy golden hair,” of which mention is 


does not love, and from whom he is separated before | made so frequently as td lead us almost to wish that, 
his arrival in Brittany, and to postpone from day to like Marie Antoinette’s, it had turned “ white in a 
day any information on this subject until Marguerite’s single night,” and thus relieved us of its “ golden 
innocent and confiding affection renders the disclo- gorgeousness.” But this being, so supremely endowed 
sure inevitable. One day they walked together to! with all celestial attributes, is, as a natural conse- 
visit the grotto of Morgane, and a tremendous storm | quence, sadly deficient in worldly wisdom. With 
arose, which compelled them to remain there for shel- | every desire to perform faithfully her duty to her 
ter, Earnscliffe had no idea of their perilous po-| husband, she cannot forbear an undue amount of pity 


sition. | for her brutal admirer Ross—a man without one re- 


“The water was nearly at the mouth of the cave and | deeming quality—and arousing her husband’s jealousy , 
already separated them from the main-land by a broad | 


and increasing channel. Quickly it came on, each terrific | she loses his confidence, endless misunderstandings 

wave bearing aloft a crest of whitened foam, and bringing | 4tise, accompanied by bitter words, tears, and mutual 

a them. ile a ‘ | recriminations, until the unfortunate Mr. Tillotson is 

sini’ en PT e Deore ee eee | forced to confess that in marrying an angel he has 
“* We are surrounded, Marguerite,’ he answered ; ‘but | Made a “sad mistake.” 


our longest chance of life is at the point we have quitted. | 
The sea wi'l cover the sand at our feet in a few minutes.’ | 

“ He took her in his arms—she lay cold and still—and | 
carried her quickly back to the distant opening, which 
was many feet higher than the floor of the grotto ; and 
there on the rock, where they had watched the sunset, he 
seated himself, Marguerite still clinging to him and her 
long hair falling around his neck. te 

“They remained silent. Marguerite had gathered 
from Earnscliffe’s face the dread extent of their danger; 
no sound, however, escaped her lips—she was only deadly 
pale. But the full color of life was on Philip’s cheek. | 


It was a moment in which human passion would be sup- | 
posed to die before the might of infinity around, and the 
certain approach of destruction ; when the soul, paralyzed 
to every other emotion, would be concentrated upon its 
own fate alone, and forget the tumult of earthly desire | 
which it had experienced a short hour or two before. 

But with Earnscliffe it was not so. Life held no object 

for him so dear as the one to whom he was to be united | 
in death ; and he felt with astrange rapture that he might | 
at length hold her to. his heart and disclose his passion | 
to her without sin. He felt himself already freed from | 











SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
WILLIAM J, WIDDLETON. 
‘HIS gentleman, born at Boston in 1832, went, at 
the age of fifteen years, from the Adams public 
school of that city, where he had been educated, into 
the employ of Saxton & Kelt, publishers and book- 


| sellers. This firm, the successors of Saxton, Pierce & 
| Co., were intimately connected in their business rela- 
| tions with Mr. C. M. Saxton, the well-known agricultu- 
ral publisher of New York, who was a brother of the 


senior partner. In their store, next to that of Ticknor 
& Fields, on the “ old Bookstore Corner,” School and 


| Washington Streets, Boston, Mr. Widdleton remained 
| until 1851. He then removed to New York, and be- 


came a clerk with Mr. J. S. Redfield, the publisher, 
who was then occupying quarters in the old Clinton 








the chain of his marriage; and that for the half hour of | 
ime which yet remained the only wom: 2 ver | 4 
ioe was his y noe he tel ove changes and removals of location (from Clinton Hall 


“Speak to me, beloved, one word ; tell me, now that | to No. 110 and 112 Nassau, and thence to No. 34 Beek - 
God alone can hear, that if I had been free, would you| man), he remained until the fall of 1860, when he 
“on moment of approaching death her face succeeded to Mr. Redfield’s business and stock of 
flushed more brightly than on the May morning when, | books, stereotype plates, etc. Among these were the 
full ~ gm “ — she - yrange? ae works of Halleck, Praed, Hosmer, Prof. Aytoun , 
nothing “ae le since I have *scenl Pes Tier ote Doran, Houssaye, R. Shelton Mackenzie, Poe, Simms, 
to die with you—except for my father,’ she added. He|J. M. Bird, Wm. H. Herbert, Alice Cary, Dean 
did not hear her last words ; he only heard that she loved | Trench, etc., etc., many of the best of which are now 
a she was glad to be his in death ; and his brain on Mr. Widdleton’s list, some are in the hands of 

This is the only scene in the book which even reenact i ty ee Beretta 
borders on ne a and the gic ene lout, with si aie pg eno a va 

nts, though sad and wanting in relict, are natural, | SAY : 

a the ener is well mainteined. Were hee ee 
more in the text referring to the “morals of May- = ot ‘aii ieaiildtias Gn 1862) wit a Manna 
Fair,” the title would not be quite so much of a mis- Christopher aa th, otherwise Prof. John Wilson, re- 
wee. | cently deceased, and the author of the famous Woctes 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. By Percy Fitzgerald. | Ambrosiane. Itattracted considerable attention in the 
New York: Hilton & Co. 1866. Pp. 205.—If to his) literary world, and proved quite successful. 
admirable powers of description Mr. Percy Fitz-| In May, 1861, Mr. Widdleton, following the up- 
gerald could add that of inventing a good plot and town tide of business, removed to his present commo- 
sustaining the interest which his characters at first dious quarters at No. 17 Mercer Street. In 1864, Mr. 
sight invariably inspire, he would at once take a very | Widdleton rendered a most acceptable service to the 
high place in the ranks of modern novelists; but there reading public by bringing out a new, revised, and 
is a crowding of incidents and confusion in their | complete edition of the Poetical Works of Winthrop 
order and narration which lead us to wish that, like | Muckworth Praed. It is a somewhat singular fact in 
some of the elder dramatists, the author could be fur- | the history of literature that the works of this Eng- 
nished with the outline of a story in which his drama-  lishman should have been published, in several forms 
tis persone—in many instances so artistically drawn— and editions, more or less complete and reliable, in 
could move and act with some apparently adequate America before any English edition was projected. 
motive. Tillotson is a somber hero, not of the In 1844, such of the productions of this gifted poet 
dreamy or metaphysical order, but commonplace and | as could then be obtained were collected by the late 
business-like, and it seems a matter of wonder that Dr. Griswold, and published by Langley, of New 
he could, even with all his goodness and generosity, York. A second edition, in 1852, wasfollowed by a 
inspire so great an amount of love and jealousy as the \third and larger, in 1857, both published by J. 8. 
first Mrs. Tillotson evinces, while his alternations of Redfield. In 1860, Mr. W. H. Whitmore, of Boston, 
blind confidence and frantic suspicion in the case of edited a new edition, in two volumes, of which fifty 
his second marriage seem incompatible with the good | copies were printed in quarto form. These American 
common sense claimed for him throughout the book. editions were not complete or altogether accurate, 


Hall, in Beekman Street. With him, through various 





Without question, the best character in the novel is but they were the best which could be compiled - 


that of old Tilney, the kind-hearted, weak, generous | without a more intimate knowledge of the poet than 
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any one outside of his family possessed. When, 
therefore, Moxon’s edition was issued in England 
by the family, and under the editorship of the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge, it so happened that Mr. Widdle- 
ton had a new American edition in course of prepara- 
He at once availed himself of the superior ad- 
vantages possessed by those who had thus antici- 
pated him, and republished the work, being the fifth 
American edition, in two volumes, which, in respect 
to their typography, paper, binding, and general ap- 
pearance, were well worthy of the beautiful produc- 
tions which they enshrined. 

In July, 1865, Mr. Widdleton, whose list already 
embraced several of the most valuable books ever | picture is characterized. 
published in the United States—such as Noctes Am- 
brosiane, The Recreations of Christopher North, Stan- 
ley's Sinai, Trench’s Works, Praed’s Poems, etc.—added 
to his literary property, by purchase, the entire series A siTE has been at last fixed upon for the new Royal 
of Riverside Press books formerly published by Wil- 
This series of elegant “li- 
A ET : bli 
ce np aN od bule of the building. The space thus obtained will be 
the beginning of that marked improvement in the 
art of book-making which, within a few years past, 
has revolutionized the character of American publish- $250,000. 
Beautifully printed, with admirable taste, from 
clear and handsome types, on paper of the best tone 
and texture, and bound with scrupulous nicety, they 
have already become, par excellence, the “ standard 
editions.” The list comprises Disraeli's Curiosities 
of Literature and Amenities of Literature, Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Hallam’s Complete Works (10 
volumes), Lamb's Complete Works (6 volumes), May's 
Constitutional History (2 volumes), Milman’s History of'| child life. 
Christianity and History of the Jews (6 volumes), Shakes-| worthy of the pencil of Mulready. 
peare’s Complete Works (in 8 volumes), etc., ete. ; al 
most desirable works, and among the most valuable | found a pearl, and the sentiment of the picture is the de- 
and marketable stock in the country. 


liam Veazie, of Boston. 


tion to the public. 


awhile longer on their shelves than some more mere- 
tricious but popular bgok.. Such -men are careful of 
their reputation—that repute which naturally accrues 
to a publisher from the character of his publications, 
They have the literary taste and feelings which 
dignify their business from a simple “calling” to 
the position of a “ profession ”’—as it really is, Mr. 
Widdleton is one of this class. 
as much as by circumstances, a Jelles-lettres publisher. 


He is, by taste quite 


the “ art-preservative. 


the latter being now in press. 


For, 





ART NOTES. 
A NEW landscape from the pencil of Lessing—so well | drawing on tinted paper, and the tint thrown around the 
know as one of the leading spirits of the Diisseldorf school | Portrait may be either warm or cold according to taste. 
For com-| IT may be remembered that, some three or four years 
position and careful drawing of forms, this picture is one of | ago, a good deal of interest was awakened by the discov- 
remarkable merit, no less than for its quiet sentiment and | ery by Messrs. Boulton & Watt, of Soho, near Birmingham, 
Lessing is best known in this | England, of certain silvered plates, and impressions from 
country by his famous picture of the Martyrdom of Huss, | them, which were supposed te have been connected with 


of art—is now on view in Goupil’s gallery. 


pure atmospheric effects. 


ago. 

Mr. Levtze’s picture of Lady Godiva has been placed 
on view in Goupil’s gallery, where it now forms a leading 
attraction. 





J. Q. Warp, one of the candidates for the execution of 
the Shakespeare monument to be erected in Central Park, 
is engaged upon a model embodying his design for that 
memorial. 

WE have seen at Goupil’s, within a day or two, a proof 
of Smillie’s engraving of Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountains. 
The engraver has been very successful in rendering the 
sentiments of space and grandeur by which the original 


ReGts Gianoux is making sketches in the White Moun- 
tains, where he will probably remain until the end of 
October. 


Academy buildings in London. The galleries are to be 
erected on the large lot of ground in the rear of Burling- 
ton House, which structure, in itself, will form the vesti- 








more than double that occupied by the present academy 
premises in Trafalgar Square, and the estimated cost of 
the proposed buildings, which are to be of brick, is 


A VALUABLE Rembrandt has lately been acquired by 
the National Gallery, for the price of $35,000. The sub- 
ject is Christ Blessing Little Children, and it is said to be 
a very fine specimen of the master. 





Mr. B, F. REINHART, an American painter residing in 
London, is attracting some notice by his works. He 
paints English landscapes and genre pieces, and, accord- 
ing to some of the critics, excels greatly in representing 
One of his pictures is spoken of as a gem 
It represents two 
1| children playing upon the sea-shore, one of whom has 


light of the two little ones as they examine their prize. 


Mr. Widdleton, indeed, belongs toa class of publish-| A LANDSCAPE by Gustave Doré attracts much notice 
ers—too small by far—who are ever ready to publish | at the exhibition in the Paris salon, Doré has given us 
some valuable work, which, too rare and costly for | ® good deal of landscape in black and white—as in his il- 
the mass of scholars, is yet by its intrinsic literary lustrations to the Wandering Jew, for instance—and very 
worth entitled to a handsome and befitting presenta- weird and striking glimpses of landscape they are. He 
This class of publishers are un- 
willing to issue a poor book, or even a good book in 
a shabby style; nor do they hesitate to take up a val- , : oe: 
uable work because it is “heavy” and may linger A SPORTING picture which attracted much notice in 


does not so often paint in this branch though. The pic- 
ture here referred to is a wild jumble of rocks, pines, and 
cascades among the mountains of Savoy. 


England about two years ago, was a scene at Tattersall’s 
the day before the “Derby,” or one of the other great 
national meetings, painted by Thomas Musgrave Joy, 
and containing a great many portraits of well-known 
sporting characters. Late English papers have notices 
of the death of this artist. His daughter, Miss M. E. 
Joy, inherits much of his talent, and was an exhibitor at 
last summer's exposition of the Royal Academy. 
MONTREAL is said to possess two sculptors of consider- 
able merit, Mr. H. Sohier and Mr. Reed. The former is 


More recently, Mr. Widdleton has gone somewhat | spoken of as having achieved considerable success in por- 
into the line of “ large-paper” publications, which he | trait busts, and the latter has lately signalized himself 
produces in admirable taste, and in the best style of | by chiseling a statue of Hope. 

Of these we may mentiona| IN Canada the supply of art has as yet only kept pace 
large-paper edition of Doran’s Annals of the English with the demand for it, which is very limited. We hear 
Stage, limited to 100 copies; Dr. Francis’s Old New York, | now of a rising young artist at Montreal, Mr. A. Vogt, 
100 copies, and the same author's Reminiscences of Print- whose cattle pieces are said to evince a good deal of tal- 
ers, Authors, and Booksellers in New York, 100 copies ; | 2" He has also painted a view from Mount Royal, with 
a new-edition, edited by E. A. Duyckinck, of Sidney | * 87O"P of sheep in the foreground, and in the distance 
Smith's Wit and Wisdom, 50 copies; the Noctes Am- a glimpse of Montreal and the river St. Lawrence. 
brosianc, 100 copies, and Freneaw’s Poems, 100 copies, AMONG pictures selected by prize-hoiders in the London 
These sumptuous works Art Union of the present year we note one by J. T. Peele, 
are especially adapted to meet the requirements of called A Summer's Afternoon in the Isle of Man. Mr. 
“illustrators,” and of that class of book-buyers who Peele is an American artist, but has been for several 
delight in ample margins, creamy paper, and clearest 
Of such may there never be fewer! : ‘ 
though they may sometimes carry their esthetic tastes Baron MAROCHETTI appears to be in great request in 
to the extent of hypercriticism, yet their influence 
upon the art of book-making is, in the main, beneficial 
and commendable. 


years past a resident of the quiet little island in which 
the scene of the picture referred to is laid. 


England as a monumental and portrait sculptor. Jonas 
Webb, the celebrated breeder of “South Down ” sheep, 
has lately been commemorated by a statue from his hand. 
It has been erected in the market-place of Cambridge. 
Messrs. SOUTHWELL, of London, have patented a pro- 
cess by which lithography is applied to photographic por- 
traits, so as to improve their artistic character. By this 
process a photograph can be given the effect of a spirited 





which was exhibited in this city seven or eight years | experiments in photography made so long ago as the year 
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1790. In a lengthened communication to 7’he London’ 
Art Journal, Mr. George Wallis essays to prove, and ap- 
parently with success, that the productions in question 
are not sun pictures, but merely impressions from copper 
plates prepared as for the process of aqua-tinting, and 
that they were intended to be used as transfers. He sug. 
gests it is possible that Eginton, by whom the plates 
were prepared, took the idea from the Wedgwood method 
of transfer as applied to glazed ware. 

JALEY, a distinguished French sculptor, died lately, at 
the age of sixty-four. 

Dupré, the sculptor, has been selected to execute a 
monument to the late Count Cavour, for which he is to 
have 600,000 frances. It is for the city of Florence. No 
less than 140 competitive designs for the work were sent 
in, but they were all rejected, and the exccution of the 
monument was intrusted to Dupré, who had not competed, 
but waited till he was called for. Thus, “the race is not 
always to the swift,” ete. 

Mr. WEEKs, R.A., an English sculptor of much repute, 
has lately finished a bust of Mulready, which has been 
placed on a marble pedestal in the entrance hall of the 
National Academy. The pedestal is inscribed with the 
painter’s name, and the years of his birth and death—1786 
and 1863. 





LITERARIANA. 





AMERICAN. 

Mr. HerMAn MELVILLE, from whom we have not 
heard for some years, has lately published a volume of 
patriotic poems under the not very happy title of Battle. 
Pieces and Aspects of the War. Like everything that he 
has written, it bears the stamp of his ‘peculiar idiosyn- 
cracy, and is nothing if not original. Originality is a 
good trait for an author to possess, especially at this time, 
when so many writers are mere reflections, more or less 
distorted, of three or four dominant masters ; but there 
is such a thing as pushing originality too far; and this, 
we think, is the rock upon which Mr. Melville sometimes 
splits. There is something wayward in his mind, which 
drives him to commit many sins in authorship, and re- 
moves him from the sympathies of a large class of readers. 
From the start he appears not to have comprehended the 
laws which govern prose—the radical difference, not to 
say irreconcilable antagonism, between prose and poetry 
—and, consequently, his prose is not so much prose prop- 
er, prose pure and simple, as poetry in a prosaic form. 
The dreariest reading, in our way of thinking, is this sort 
of nondescript writing, which is neither honest prose, 
though it looks like it, nor downright poetry, whose de- 
main it invades, but a forced and unnatural marriage of 
both ; a marriage which never should have been made, 
but which, having taken place, should be broken at once. 
Mr. Melville has some of the elements of a poet in his 
nature, but he is not a poet, for several reasons, not the 
least of which is his disregard of the laws of verse. 
He has but little sense of melody, and almost no sens2 
of proportion. The poetry that is in him is like the 
world in its chaotic period, “without form and void.” 
He has imagination, but it lacks clearness and purpose, 
producing its effects by a sort of haze in which he en- 
velops his subject. He has also wealth of language—at 
least in prose—a rich, if not large, vocabulary ; but he 
squanders it like a young prodigal who has just come to 
his estate, and is determined to have a good time while it 
lasts. Thus much of Mr. Melville generally. For his 
present volume, it is difficult for us to characterize it 
briefly, as we must; to point out its faults, which are 
many and marked ; and to indicate its merits, which, if 
not so many, are equally marked. It is original, to begin 
with—as original as the poetry of Mr. Brownell, for in- 
stance—and often as obscure as his mysterious, orphic ut- 
terances. Given a thesis, it is impossible for a person of 
ordinary intelligence to foresee the way in which writers 
of this school will handle it, and what they will make 
out of it. Of the seventy poems in Mr. Melville’s vol- 
ume, there are not more than one-half in which he ap- 
pears to have understood what he wished to accomplish, 
and not so many as that number, we think, which are 
likely to interest his readers. His sense of melody is de- 
ficient, as we have already hinted, while some of his 
rhymes are positively barbarous. In his first poem, The 
Portent, “ Shenandoah ” rhymes with “law,” and “John 
Brown” with “shown.” To counterbalance such defects 
as these, we have occasionally nervous phrases and ener- 
getic passages, and fine bits of description, now of land- 
scapes and now of battle movements. Donelson, in some 
respects the most original poem of the collection, con- 
tains these elements of excellence in a positive degree. 
The Victor of Antietam is a noble poem, creditable alike 
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to Mr. Melville’s patriotism and love of fair play. Shiloh 
js excellent, except for its defective rhymes, which com- 
pel the reader to throw the accent on the wrong syl- 
lable: SHILOH: A REQUIEM. 
(April, 1862.) 
Skimming lightly, whirling still, 
The swallows fly low 
Over the field in clouded days, 
The forest-ficld of Shiloh. 
Over the field where April rain 
Solaced the parched ones stretched in pain, 
Through the pause of night 
That followed the Sunday fight, 
Around the church of Shiloh. 
The church so lone, the log-built one, 
That echoed to many a parting groan 
And natural prayer 
Of dying foemen mingled there— 
Foemen at morn, but friends at eve— 
Fame or country least their care ; 
(What like a bullet can undeceive !) 
But now they lie low, 
While over them the swallows skim, 
And all is hushed at Shiloh. 


Better, in fact the best thing in the volume, is Sher- 
idan at Cedar Creek, which far surpasses Mr. Buchanan 
Read’s poem on the same theme. It is imaginative and 
it has the true lyrical ring: 


SHERIDAN AT CEDAR CREEK. 
(October, 1864.) 
Shoe the steed with silver 
That bore him to the fray 
When he heard the guns at dawning, 
Milea away; 
When he heard them calling, calling, 
Mount, nor stay; 
Quick, or all is lost ; 
They ve surprised and stormed the post, 
They ’ve pushed your routed host. 
Gallop ! retrieve the day. 


House the horse in ermine— 
For the foam-flake blew, 

While through the red October 
He thundered into view. 

They cheered him in the looming, 
Tlorzeman and horse they knew. 

The turn of the tide began, 

The rally of bugles ran, 

He swung his hat in the van, 
The electric hoof-sparks flew. 


Wreathe the steed and lead him— 
For the charge he led 

Touched and turned the cypress 
Into amaranths for the head 

Of Philip, king of riders, 
Who raised them from the dead. 

The camp (at dawning lost), 

By eve recovered—forced, 

Rang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early fled. 


Shroud the horse in sable— 
For the mounds they heap! 
There is firing in the valley, 
And yet no strife they keep ; 
It is the parting volley, 
It is the pathos deep. 
There is glory for the brave 
Who lead and nobly save, 
But no knowledge in the grave, 
Where their nameless followers sleep. 

THE late James G. Perceval, who experimented largely 
in meters, left in manuscript specimens of a translation 
of Homer into hexameters, from which we are enabled to 
present the extracts which follow, and which strike us as 
being very spirited. Here is Mr. Perceval’s version of 
the opening lines of the Iliad : 

“Sing, O Goddess, the wrath of Achilles, the son of Peleus, 
Fatal, which on the Greeks sent numberless woes and sorrows, 
Hurling to Hades the souls of many valiant heroes, 

Leaving their corpses a prey to ravens and dogs and vultures. 

But the will of Jove was accomplished; from what time 

Atrides, 
Monarch of men, and noble Achilles, in strife contending, 
First were parted, nor longer united their forces in battle. 
Who of the gods compelled them to join in contention and dis- 
cord ? 
He, the son of Zatona and Jove, he, enraged with Atrides, 
Sent through the army a fatal disease, and it wasted the people. 
Wherefore? Because Atrides dishonored the priest of Apollo, 
Chryees. He came to the swiftly sailing ships of the Grecians, 


Bringing uncounted treasures, the price of his daughter's free- 


dom, 


Holding the crown in his hand, the crown of far-darting Apollo, 


_ Raised on his golden staff; and thus he entreated the Grecians, 

Most of all the Atride, the chiefs and lords of the people. 

‘0, ye sons of Atreus, and all ye well-booted Acheans, 
May the Immortals grant, the gods who inhabit Olympus, 
That you destroy the city of Priam, and safely sail homewards ; 
But release me my daughter, and take the ransom I offer, 
Bending before the son of Jove, far-darting Apollo.’ 

Then all the other Achwans applauded the saying of Chryses, 
Willing to honor the priest and take the splendid ransom ; 
Yet it Pleased not the son of Agamemnon, Atrides, 


But he foully dismissed him and gave this bitter commandment: 


“Let me never find thee, old man, by the hollow vessels, 
Either now delaying, or after again returning, 

Lest the staff may not aid thee, nor yet the crown of Apollo. 

I will no} free thy daughter—no, never, till old age invade her, 





Far away from her native home in my palace, in Argos, 
Where she shall twirl the shuttle, and share my couch as a bond- | 
maid. | 
Go, and provoke me not—and thou wilt return more securely.” | 
Thus he spake, The old man feared and obeyed his com- 
mandment. 

Silent he went by the shore of the loud-resounding ocean. 

When he had gone far apart, the old man prayed to Apollo, 
Whom Zatona bore, the goddess with long curling tresses. 


Chryse, 

And the holy Cilla, and rulest Tenedos bravely, 

Smintheus. If I have ever crowned thy elegant temple, 

Or if I ever have burnt fat thighs of bulls on thy altar, 

Or of goats, oh, hear and accomplish my wishes, Apollo! 

May the Greeks repay my bitter tears with thy arrows.’ 

Thus he spake in prayer; and Pheebus Apollo heard him. 
Down from the top of Olympus he sprang, his heart waked to 
fury, 

Holding his bow on his shoulders, and also his well-covered 
quiver. 

As he rushed in wrath, his arrows rang on his shoulders. 

Then he moved, gloomy as night, and sitting on Callicolone, 

Far away from the ships, he drew and sent forth an arrow. 
Dreadfully twanged the string as the silver bow rebounded. 

First he invaded the mules, and the swift-footed dogs of the 
army ; 

Then he sent a deadly dart full aimed at the people, 

Andit hit them. The pyres of the dead were incessantly burn- 
ing. 


But on the tenth Achilles called a general assembly. ; 
Juno, the white-armed goddess, suggested the thought to his 
spirit, 

For she lamented the Greeks, because she saw them dying. 
When they were all collected, and fully gathered together, 

Then swift-footed Achilles arose, and thus he harangued them.”’ 


A test passage is the famous parting of Hector and 
Andromache in the sixth book, which has taxed the tal- 
ents of scores of translators from Pope down to Lord 
Derby. It is thus rendered by Perceval: 


“Thus spake anil stretched his arms to his son, illustrious Hec- 
tor; 

But the child surunk screaming back, and clung to the bosom 

Of the fair-zoned nurse, by his father’s looks affrighted, 

Trembling before the brass and the crest wide-waving with horse- 
hair, 

Seeing it terribly nodding aloft on the top of the helmet. 

Then the delighted parent laughed at his infant terrors. 

Instant he took his helm from his head, illustrious Hector, 

And on the ground he laid it, the helm all bright and shining. 

When he had kissed his darling son, and softly waved him, 

Then he spoke in prayer to Jove and other immortals. 

‘Grant me, Jove, and ye other gods, that my son hereafter, 

Even as I am now, be chiefest among the Trojans, 

Thus exceiling in strength, and Ilium high controlling. 

Then at length they may say, ** He far surpasses his father.” 

When from war he returns may he bear the bloody trophies 

Torn from his slaughtered foes, and delight the soul of his 
mother.’ 

Thus he spake, and laid in the arms of his wife, the beloved, 
Softly his child: she folded him close to her fragrant bosom, 
Tearfully smiling. Her husband observed her tears, and in pity 
Soothed her with gentle hand, and with words of love addressed 

her. 

‘Fairest and best, O, grieve not so deep in thy soul for thy 

Hector! 
None shall send him, against his fate, too soon to Hades. 
Surely mortal has never escaped what fate has ordained him, 
None, whether coward or brave, from the earliest dawn of exist- 
ence; 
But return to thy home, and there attend to thy labor, 
Twirling the shuttle and distaff, and also command thy maidens 
That they perform their tasks ; but war is the care and duty, 
Sole, of man, and chiefly mine of all the Trojans.’ 

Thus having spoke, he took his helm, illustrious Hector, 

Waving with horse-hair. His wife, the beloved, to her home re- 
turning, 

.| Often looked back as she went, and in tears poured her passion- 
ate sorrows. 

Then she speedily came to the well-constructed palace 

Of her Hector, the slayer of men, and her many maidens 

Found within, and in all excited a loud lamentation. 

They aloud bewailed in his palace the loving Hector ; 

For they said he would never come, from the fight returning, 

Never would come, escaping the wrath and the swords of the 
Grecians.” 


FOREIGN. 


The Atheneum of August 18 startled its readers with 
the announcement that Mr. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s last volume of poems was withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and that the withdrawal was the result of un- 
equivocally expressed disgust by the press generally. 
“Mr. Swinburne,” it said, “has it in his power, by pure 
and noble work, to induce the public to forget the insult 
flung at them through his book.” A week later it stated 
that the withdrawal was entirely the act of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s publishers, Moxon & Co. The Reader of the 
same date, however, declares The Atheneum is wrong in 
its statements, the whole thing being only the question 
of a change of publisher—a private affair, it remarks 
very justly, with which the public have pothing to do. 

“The Pall Mall Gazette,” it adds, “is ‘e only journal 
besides ourselves which has had the courage to praise 
what is really good in Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, 
and to affirm that he has made progress beyond Atalanta 
in Calydon. We have indicated the direction in which 
his strength lies. He is, though that is denied by our co- 








‘Hear me, thou god of the silver bow, who walkest round | 


Nine long days the shafts of the god flew thick through the army; | 


| temporary, essentially a pagan, perhaps not so much in 


his amours, but decidedly so in his contempt for a hum- 
ble and repentance-demanding faith. . . . We trust Mr. 
Swinburne will soon give his envious detractors who can- 
not understand him the best rebuff, by producing some- 


| thing free from that too erotic admixture which has laid 


him open to the sneers of poetasters with not one-half of 
his courage or inspiration.” 


Dr. KREYENBERG, of Dantzic, has lately taken Mr. 
G. H. Lewes to task about his Life and Works of Goethe 
charging that the chief merit of the book “ is its style— 
a pleasing, smooth manner of sometimes perverting 
facts ;” that it “ shows no traces of a philosophical knowl- 
edge of the true spirit and intent of Goethe’s writings,” 
and that it fails to treat his scientific writings with accu- 
| Tacy. It is, moreover, not true, “ when Lewes says of 
jall idyls the Herman and Dorothea is the most truly 
idyllic! For nobody ever doubted that Goethe’s Herman 
and Dorothea was no idyl at all. It is equally as far 
from fact when Lewes affirms, ‘ Of all poems describing 
country life and country people it is the most truthful,’ 
| since it describes neither country life nor country people.” 

Speaking of Herman and Dorothea, Mr. Lewes says: 
“One feels that the invigorating breezes of IImenau, where 
in a space of six months this poem was mainly composed, 
| have roused the poet out of the flaccid moods of prose, 





, and given him all his quiet strength.” The poem, we 
| now learn, was neither written in Ilmenau nor in six 
| months, the outline and the greater part of it being writ- 

ten in the month of September, 1796, at Jena. It was 

not finished then and there, however, nor within the 
| space of six months, as Lewes said, but at Jena, Weimar, 
| and upon the Leipzig-Dessauer journey, during a space of 
| more than eight months, including a part of June, 1797. 
| Dr. Kreyenberg charges Mr. I.ewes with borrowing from 
|Goethe’s German biographers, Viehoff, Schaefer, and 
Stahr, with sufficient acknowledgment, and then sneering 
at them slyly. Ailof which, supposing it to be true, does 
not prevent Mr. Lewes’s volume from being the best 
eingle work yet written about Goethe. 

M. DE LAMARTINE has lately published two volumes 
entitled Biographies and Portraits of some Celebrated 
People, which contain studies of Lord Chatham, Pitt, 
Shakespeare, Charlotte Corday, Madame Roland, Mira- 
beau, Danton, and Vergniaud. They are not up to the 
reputation of M. Lamartine (what that he does nowadays 
is?), although the portraits of Charlotte Corday and Mir- 
abeau are cleverly executed, in his French sentimental 
way. His paper on Shakespeare is a rich specimen of 
book-making, nearly four-fifths of it consisting of literal 
quotations from his works. 

Mr. W. W. SKEAT, who is engaged on a new edition 
of Piers Plowman, has examined nearly thirty different 
manuscripts, and found, as he thinks, three distinct types 
or forms of the poem. He proposes to publish one of 
each, beginning with the earliest and shortest, the whole 
to contain various readings. He has also written an es- 
say on the meter of Chaucer, which is to take the place 
of Tyrwhitt’s in the forthcoming edition of the works of 
that poet, which is to be edited by R. Morris, who has 
the sixth volume nearly ready. While on this subject, 
we may mention that Mr. E. A. Bond, of the manuscript 
department of the British Museum, has contributed an 
article on some fresh traces of Chaucer to the Fortnight- 
ly Review of August 15. The Rev. J. Rawson Lumly, 
we may add, is to edit for the Early English Text So- 
ciety a collection of Poems on Manners and Morals, in 
the Scotch dialect of about 1500, the materials of which 
will be taken from the manuscript which contains the 
Lancelot du Lae, lately edited by Mr. Skeat. 


TuE Early English Text Society is about to reprint 
Richard West’s Booke of Demeanour, 1619, which enlight- 
ened it readers on one point which earlier Chesterfields 
endeavored to dodge, viz., how to blow the nose. We 
learn from it that the use of the handkerchief was “the 
thing ” in the best society. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The London Publisher's Circular, 
who recently made a pilgrimage to Harrow, has some- 
thing to say which is of interest to the admirers of 
Byron : 

“Twas sorry to find the tomb which is generally called 
Byron’s tomb in a sad state of dilapidation. No favorite 
haunt of an English poe .s more fully authenticated 
than this, and in my old Harrow days every visitor made 
a point of lingering awhile at this beautiful and pictur- 
esque spot in the old churchyard. In one of his letters 
to his publisher, Mr. Murray, written only two years be- 
fore his death, Byron says—‘ There is a spot in the church- 
yard, near the footpath on the brow of the hill looking 
towards Windsor, and a tomb under a large tree (bearing 
the name of Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to sit for 
hours and hours when a boy. This was my favorite 
spot.’ The name on the tombstone, which is a large 
raised slab placed horizontally, was, 1 think, ‘ Peachey,’ 
not ‘ Peachie ;’ but this question—if of any importance— 
must now be considered as involved in obscurity. The 
slab is split across and across, and of the name the let- 
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ters ‘ Peac’ are now all that remain, for a great fragment 
of the stone has fallen off and become lost. The view 
from this spot is one of the finest in England; it would 
be a pity if its poetical associations should be allowed to 
perish.” 

Mr. Davip SMITH, a brother of Mr. Alexander Smith, 
the poet, has lately published, at Edinburgh, a little fairy 
tale entitled Karl of the Locket. It is said to be fanciful 
and ingenious, and somewhat in the style of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen—meaning, we presume, that it is an imita- 
tion of that Shakespeare of fairy lore. 


Mr. Henry B. WHEATLEY has just published a little 


English Language. What are “reduplicated words ? 
the reader asks. Such words, for instance, as “ chit-chat,” 
“ fiddle-faddle,” ‘“ hodge-podge,” and “ helter-skelter.” 
We can all of us call to mind a number of such rhyming 
compounds, but nothing like the number that really 
exists in the language. Thirty years ago Mr. David Booth 
collected one hundred and twelve reduplicated words, 
which are classed in his Analytical Dictionary of the 
English Language. Mr. Wheatley has been more fortu- 
nate, his dictionary containing some six hundred of these 
uncouth and often nonsensical terms. 





THE recent retirement of Mr. Panizzi rom the keeper- 
ship of the printed beok department of the British Mu- 
seum has promoted a scholar to that post in the person 
of Mr. Thomas Watts, who has had twenty-eight years’ 
experience in the British Museum, in various capacities, 
which has been of great service to that establishment, his 
linguistic abilities enabling him to add largely to its 
stores in foreign languages. 





Mr. WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH is to commence 
a new serial story in the October number of Bentley's 


Misceilany. 
THE September number of the Cornhill Magazine con- 


tains a poem by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, en- 
titled Cleopatra. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Matty, or, Our Younger Passenger ; Fannie and Robbie, | 
a Year Book for Children in the Church ; and new edi- | 
tions of The Dark River, The Journey Home, and The 
Dark Mountains. 

Messrs. SHELDON & Co. announce Sunnybank, a new | 
novel by Marian Harland. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RouNnD TABLE: 
DeEaR Srr: I never remember to have heard or seen 





“nee questioned a gentleman concerning his relations 
with a certain lady, and failed to obtain a satisfactory 
answer. “If anybody asks me about it,” he persisted, 
“what shall I say?” “Say that you don’t know, and 
that you are sure it is none of your business.” 

To THe Eprror or THE Rounp TABLE: 


Dear Sm: A recent mention in your “ Announce. 
menis” of a work in press by the author of Mary 
Powell, of which the martyr Annie Askew is the hervine 
reminds me that I have somewhere seen a poem which is 
attributed to her. Can you tell me where it is to be 
found? or, better still, should it be within your reach, 


any conjecture expressed respecting the probable termi-| Will you not reprint it in “ Notes and Queries” for the 


nation of Keats’s Hyperion. The fragment which we | 


readers of Miss Manning’s tale, which someof your New 


have is certainly one of the most superb pieces of blank- | York publishers, I think, have announced to reprint? By 


verse in the English language. 
to read it for twenty years, and each time with increased 
delight, until I came to the abrupt ending, where I | 
always experience an inexpressible sadness and regret. | 

I could always guess out some satisfactory solution to 
Coleridge’s Christabel without any help from Mr. Tupper, 
but how Hyperion would have been managed, entirely | 
baffles me. Have any of the classical readers of THE 
RounD TABLE any suggestions to offer upon this sub- 
ject? e. 
To THE Eprror oF Tu RounD TABLE 

Dear Sir: The following statement appeared in Tie 
RounpD TABLE of August 16th: “ Dear sir, a correspon- 
dent inquires, July 14th, as to the authorship of the lines 
commencing 

‘Will Wag went to see Charley Quirk, 


which, however, he quotes somewhat incorrectly. They 
were written by Mrs. Caroline Gilman, who was born in 
Boston, about 1793 or 1794. The piece can be found in 
Zacho'’s New American Speaker.” Mrs. Gilman, I have 
her own authority for saying, is not the author of the 
lines in question, which appeared in The Southern Rose- 
bud (Vol. L, No. 10), afterwards the Southern Rose, which 
she edited in this city, from 1832 to 1839. I send you a 
correct copy of them. C.8.'T 


“To THE EpitTor OF THE SOUTIERN ROSE-BUD: 
“You would oblige a subscriber by pubiishing these 
four verses, entitled One Good Turn Deserves Another. 
“ URANIE. 
** CHARLESTON, S. C., Nov. 3, 1832. 





Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have in press The First 
Man and his Place in Creation,; by G. Moore, D.D.; 
The Life of Man, Symbolized by the Months of the Year, 
with illustrations by John Leighton ; Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, with illustrations by 
John Tenniel ; Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, by Doug- 
las Jerrold, with illustrations by Henry Keene; Lectures, 
by the Rev. E. M. Goulburn; The Book of Common 
Prayer, Office of Communion in the Book of Common 
Prayer, Tie New Testament History, edited by the Rev. 
William Smith; Dictionary of Proper Names, Biograph- 
ical, Geographical, Historical, and Mythological, by F. A. 
Teall; Cinderella, with illustrations by Gustave Doré ; 
Puss in Boots, with illustrations by Gustave Doré; The 
Galleries of Vienna, Select Engravings, with Text, by Goer- 
ling, translated by Wrankmore ; The Galleries of Munich, 
Select Engravings, with History of the Schools of Art, by E. 
Holloway; Payne’s Royal Dresden Gallery, Select En- 
gravings, with Notices, and The Berlin Gallery. 

Messrs. LEYPOLDT & Hout have in preparation Fol- 
lin’s German Reader, a new and revised edition. 

Messrs. Ivison, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co. announce 
Christian. Ethics, by Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D.; and 
Drawing Books for Common Schools, by Professor John 
Goodison. 

MEssrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. have nearly ready 
The Constitutional Convention: its History, Powers, and 
Modes of Proceeding, etc., by Judge Jameson, of the 
Chicago Superior Court ; and Guyot’s Geographical Series, 
No. IL, Common School Geography. 

Messrs. GRAVES & YounG have in press One-Armed 
Hugh, by Mrs. A. 8. Moffat ; Gypsy’s Cousin Joy, by Miss 
E. 8. Stuart Phelps ; ellie Warren, by Lawrence Lance- 
wood ; Sociables for our Young Folks ; Puzzles for House- 
hold Pets; Addie and her Pets; Freddie and his Pets ; 
Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping; Gilbert Starr, and the 
Wheel of Fortune. 

Mr. LAWRENCE KEHOE will shortly publish The Sce 
of St. Peter the Rock of the Church, the Source of Juris- 
diction, and the Center of Unity, by Thomas William 
Allies, M.A., professor of history in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Ireland. 

Messrs. TickNor & Freips have in press Griffith 
Gaunt, or Jealousy, by Charles Reade, and Poems, Grave 
and Gay, by the late George Arnold. 

Messrs. E. P. Durron & Co. will soon publish Our 
Church and Her Services, by the Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 
edited by the Rev. F. D. Huntington; The Waiting 
World, by the Rev. Wm. R. Huntington; Ved Grant's 
Quest by the author of Bertha Weesser’s Wish ; Miss 


** Will Wag went to see Charley Quirk, 
More famed for his books than his knowledge, 
In order to borrow a work 
He had sought for in vain over college. 


‘* But Charley replied. ‘ My dear friend, 
You must know I have sworn and agreed 
My books from my room not to lend, 
But you may sit by my fire and read.’ 


** Now it happened, by chance, on the morrow, 
That Quirk, with a cold quivering air, 











Came his neighbor Will's bellows to borrow, 
For his own they were out of repair. 


* But Willy replied, ‘ My dear friend, 
I have sworn and agreed, you must know, 
That my bellows I never will lend, 
But you may sit by my fire and blow.’ ”’ 


| 
To THE Epiror or THE RouND TABLE: 

Dear Sir: “ This is a great country ;” but more par- | 
ticularly so in this section, I think, as far as regards the | 
peculiarities of which I speak. Permit me, too, to add | 
my mite, without which the amusing onomatopwia which | 
has appeared in some of your recent numbers would be | 
quite incomplete. On our principal business street | 
“ Tryon & Taylor” are the proprietors of a fashionable | 
clothing establishment. The suggestive sign of “H. I. | 
& D. Farewell” surmounts the doors of a coffin ware- 
house. 








*“°*Tis a lonely sound.” 


our streets bearing on its painted sides “A. Oven.” 
said, but probably for vindication of the English lan- 
guage, that his “better half” bears the more grammati- 
cal christening, “Ann Oven.” We have a coctor by the 
name of “Fishblatt.” Around the corner from our board- 
ing-place resides an antiquated maiden lady, whose door- 
plate speaks its mistress’s bitterness for the pantaloon 
persuasion in the single though explicit inscription, 
“Bodamer.” 
a livelihood through the renting of tackle to our sport- 
ing people. “Henry Lamb” is a butcher, as is also 
“Levi Bull.” The proprietor of a large lager “ dispen- 
sary” glories in the jolly appellation of “A. Bumer.” I 
think I have met the challenge of your correspondent, 
“J. W.D.,” by the match I have produced for “Bilious 
Pond” in the person of the above-named old lady. 
Yours, &c., C, H. W. 
Bourraco, August 28, 1866. 

To THE Epitor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Dear Sir: Having seen various reports and innuen- 
dos concerning Miss Evans, author of Adam Bede, Feliz 
Holt, etc., I should like to know if she is legally the wife 
of G. H. Lewes. If so, why so much mystery? ‘The in- 
formation is particularly desirable as she is constantly 
held up as a model for American authors. 

Very respectfully, 

Mopsitz, Aug. 30, 1866. 


Our answer to this query shall be the following fable, 
which may or may not be in Esop: An inquisitive fellow 


J.G. 

















Ihave been accustomed 8° doing you would oblige, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., August 27, 1866. | 


“R. Bates” is an old fisherman, who seeks 


T. W.V, 


Detroit, Mich., August 27, 1866. 

Our correspondent will find the poem he speaks of jn 
Dyce’s Specimens of British Poetesses (London, 1825), 
To THE Eprror or THE RounD TABLE: 


DeéAR Sir: A correspondent in your last number in. 
quires concerning the author of a poem entitled The 
Long Ago, and where it is to be found. If he will pro- 
| cure the first number of a new Southern monthly maga. 
| zine, Zhe Land we Love, edited by General D. H. Hill, he 
will there find it in full, and ascribed to the pen of Philo 
Henderson, a native of Charlotte, N.C., who died some 
years ago in early manhood, leaving a large number 
,of unpublished poems of rare value behind him. 
F. M. R. 
| New York, Sept. 5, 1866. 
To THE Eprror or Tur Rounp TABLE : 

Dear Sir: In your edition of Sept. 1st your corre- 
spondent “Florence” inquires for the author’s name of that 
very beautiful song : 

“ Hark! hark! the soft bugle sounds over the wood.” 


The author was Gerald Griffin, an Irish writer, who was 
born in the city of Limerick, Ireland, in 1803, and after a 
life of disappointments, spent partly in England, he 
joined the Christian Brothers in the cify of Cork, where 
he died in the year 1840, and was buried in the little 
graveyard attached to the monastery. The inspiration 
of the above song was the following, in his own words 
| to a lady : 
| “Iwas walking on the shore, with the tide beautifully 
}and brimmingly in, and the water as smooth as peace 
| itself, when on a sudden what should I hear but an echo! 
|Oh! it went through and through me like a spear. I 
| thought of the Eagle’s Nest, the summit of one of the 
| Killarney mountains, and kept thinking of you and Killar. 
| ney until my thoughts slipped out in the shape of a little 
| song to your dear self.” 
| Gerald Griffin was the author of Zhe Collegians, from 
, which Boucicault has dramatized The Colleen Bain, 
| murdering the story, of course, but making more money 
| by his Ziterary labors than poor Griflin made by his 
| entire writings. Griffin was the author, also, of one of the 
| finest playson the English stage, Gisippus, written in his 
| youth but never acted until long after his death. The 
| play was brought out by Mr. Macready in London, him- 
| self taking the part of Gisippus, and Mr. Anderson that of 
| Titus Quintus Fulvius ; Miss Helen Faucit and Miss Tur- 
| pin took the two and only female parts in the piece. 
Mr. Anderson, I believe, is the only actor who has produced 


Gisippus on the American boards, and if any of your read- 


ers have seen that fine actor in the character of Gisippus, 

they can bear me out in my appreciation of this drama. 
The life of Griffin, or sketches of it, from the pen of 

Shelton Mackenzie, who must have known him, would 


| make one of the most interesting papers. 


Iam glad that the miners of THE Rounp TABLE are 
digging out those gems that lie buried in the past, and 
which only need bringing to the light to be set in the 
crown of the beautiful. Yours, M.&. 

Cuicaco, ILx., Sept. 3, 1866. 


Many questions for which we cannot provide space in 


“ B. Bordwell” is the nomenclatural inducement of a! this department, may be answered by reference to Bart 
tavern-keeper, the forbidding exterior of whose house | 
would naturally exclude the “shadow of suspicion” of 
the comfortable quarters implied. A baker’s cart travels | é 

It is Brown & Co., Boston. 


| lett’s Familiar Quotations, which we recommend to the 
| curious in such matters. It is published by Messrs. Little, 
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LAW AS A GENERAL STUDY, 
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NORTH AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 

Company in the United States. 

ALL ouR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
FonrFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED, 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendemt of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a especial trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ** NontH America Lire INsuRANCE Company” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 4§ PER CENT. 
OFFICERS: 
T. T. Menwin, Vice-President. N.D. Monroan, President. 
I,J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Ex- C. N. MorGan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
Nezson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON BRANCH: 


No. 5 TraveLers’ BurLpine, 20 State Street. 


ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 








INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. WinuiaMs, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 








Cash DivipENDs IN FirTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CASH CAPITAL .... .... 
BURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865.............0cc0-coeseescceseees 270,000 





Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 





P, NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 








AvavustT 1, 1866. 

- « $400,000 00 

- «100,000 00 

$500,000 00 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 

States through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, secretary. 


CASH CAPITA 
SURPLUS, nnd : 


ASSETS, over . 














i\GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


175 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, . 


+ «+ $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, ° 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, .. $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 





625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is seif-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE Co., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway 





EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 


GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
AND FIELD, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


47 Nassau STREET, NEw YORK. 





AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CROQUET, 
FOR PARLOR AND LAWN. 


Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb-Bells, 
etc., etc. A great variety of Parlor Amusements—Bezique and 
Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 
gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips,and Counters. The 
**New England” and ‘Salem Games.” A full line of L. Prang 
& Co.’s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros.’ 
Mosaic Alphabet Blocks. Catalogues sent by mail. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysictIans, and PRo- 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 
Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 


editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East [npr will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The ‘Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


renga RICHARD DAVIES 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 











AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen’s boon. 
The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 


son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 


lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 


once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CoO., 


Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





THE LANCHAM HOTEL, 
PorTLAND PLACE, WEST, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





This Establishment (one of the largest in the world) is now 
under the management of 
MR. JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


formerly of the Brevoort Heuse and New York Hotels, and lately 
chief commissary of the First United States Army Corps. 





Foreign Postage Stamps. 


A gentleman having a collection of over twenty-five hundred in 
Lallier’s Album, is desirous of disposing of it. Also many 
thousand duplicates—100 different—including rare French Re- 
public, old Austrian, Black English, Venetian, Greek, Russian, 
etc., for $1. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 

J. C. WALTERS, Bay City, Mich. 








KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 


PHELPS, JEWETT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 





CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Erc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 


FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 








This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar ‘s 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65 66 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


WHITE LEAD. 





THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc, 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 





General Agents, 287 Pear] Street, New York. 
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LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH A VERY 
COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS 


FOR THE 


STUDY OF FOREICN LANCUACES, 
Includiig the GRAMMARS and various other WORKS USED at 


Harvard University, Michigan University, 
Trinity College, 
Vassar Female College, etc., etc. 


The list includes Otrro’s FRENcH AND GERMAN GRAMMARS, 
Cvuore’s ITALIAN Grammar, and an assortment of TaLes, Puays, 
Histories, Erc., with ANNOTATIONS and VOCABULARIES, 





MESSRS. LEYPOLDT & HOLT also are agents for the Taucn- 
NiTz and TEUBNER CLassics. Catalogues and specimen books at 
reduced price, furnished on application. A liberal deduction 


made on orders from schools. 





NEW MUSIC. 





LOVE vs. FLIRTATION. {Romance for the Piano, by Edward 
Hoffman. A most brilliant composition, played by the au- 
thor with distinguished success throughout the United States. 
Price $1 00. 


MABEL. Song. Words by Henry Farnie, and adapted to the 
melody of the Mabel Waltz, by D. Godfrey. Price 50 cents. 


WE'LL GO WITH GRANT AGAIN. New Patriotic Song, by 
Henry Tucker; already very popular. Price 30 cents. 


A SHORT TE DEUM, expressly for Choir and Congregational 
singing, by Joseph Seiboth. This Te Deum should find a 
place in the library of every choir in the United States, being 
quite effective and still very easy. Price 75 cents, = 


BE NEAR TOME. ByJ.R.Thomas. This beautiful song, by the 
popular author of ** Beautiful Isle of the Sea,” is meeting with 
the utmost success. Price 35 cents. 


SPARK. Valse de Salon. Charles Wels. An excellent composi- 
tion, well calculated for teaching purposes. Price 50 cents. 











Music sent by mail, free of postage. 





WM. A. POND’& CO., 
547 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SUMMER 


CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 


By JOSEPH BARBER (‘‘J. B.” or THe Rounp TaBLz). 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 





The **Crumss” selected comprise ‘“* The Zsthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” ‘* Breakfast,” “Spring Fish,” ‘“‘ The Fruits of June,”’ 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” “‘ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
‘A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” “ Fishing,” “‘ The Stream ’—a poem, “‘ Supper,” ‘* Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” ‘“*The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” ‘Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” ‘‘A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the Brookside in 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of Tue Rounp TaBLE, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


ROUND TABLE FILES. 





READ WITH COMFORT. PRESERVE Your CopPrEs. 





THE ROUND TABLE FILE is a very convenient arrange- 
ment for preserving the paper for binding. A fresh supply has 
just been received at this office. 


Out of town subscribers can receive the File by mail or by 
express. 





Price at the office, $2 00. 





THE ROUND TABLE,’ 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
156 AND 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 
J. L. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 


5. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Hi. STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY $2,000,000. 
IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCE. 
SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


NO CLAIMS UNPAID. , 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 
POLICIES INCONTESTIBLE. 
LOANS MADE ON POLICIES. 
ALL POLICIES AFTER THREE YEARS NON-FORFEITABLE, 
The following are example: of the operation of the last dividend: 
POLICIES ISSUED IN 1862, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO. 


Age at Issue. Amount Insured. Premium Paid. Added to Policy. 


Total amout of Policy, 


40 $10,000 $1,280 $3.573 $13.5 12 
35 8,000 1,092 2.848 ne 
30 7,500 708 2.708 
25 7,000 571 2,505 


This is an entirely new plan, originating with this Company, and gives Insurers the largest returns ever made by« , Company 
in the same period. 

A. DU BOIS, Medical Examiner, at office 2 to 3 P.M. 

Hi. G. PIFFARD, Assistant Medical Examiner, at office 11 to 12 m. 

A LIBERAL ARRANGEMENT WILL BE MADE WITH SOLICITORS for new business brought to the office. 


CHOICE BOOKS. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 


THE ORCAN MANUAL, 
FOR THE USE OF 
AMATEURS AND CHURCH COMMITTEES. 


Containing directions and information to persons desirous of 





PRoFEssor Wiison’s NocTes AMBROSIANH. Edited, with Notes, purchasing an organ, and to enable organists to rectify ciphering 
by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. A handsome Library edition, | and other simple casualties without the assistance of a builder; 
with Portraits. 6 vols. Including Life of Prof. Wilson, by | n ‘ i 
Mrs. Gordon. $13 50. | also, a brief history of the organ, and remarks on its construc- 

PraeEp’s Poems. (Winthrop Mackworth Praed). With Memoir tion. 
by Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and Steel Portrait. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. $4 50. | 

Tur INcoLpsBy LEGENDS OF Mirtit AND MARVEL. By Thomas | Of Trinity College, England. 

Ingoldsby, Esq. (the Rev. Richard Harris Barham), with a | a y a 

Memoir. From the tenth English edition, with 16 illustrations | Withan Appendix, containing remarks on the use of the reed 
“ J ik - ae *) ~ u Ju 5 

by ppiaapuneenrnies and icech. S vols. cows a ad $4 60. | Organ as a substitute. Illustrated with anengraving of the organ 

Bon GAvLTiER’s Book or Batiaps. By W. E. Aytoun and |. . 

Theodore Martin. With illustrations. Small Svo, cloth, | in the Boston Music Hall. 
$1 50. 


By Rev. Henry Nicworson, M.A, 


Lays oF THE ScottisH Cayatiers. By William E. Aytoun. 
1 vol., crown 8vo. $2 25. 

SyDNEY Smitu’s WIT AND Wispom. Selections from his Writ- 
ings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With 
steel Portrait, a Memoir, and Notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. 
Crown 8vo. $2 25. 

IaLtiam’s Works. Thecomplete works of Henry Hallam, LL.D., 
from the last London edition, revised by the author. The 
most accurate and elegant edition extant. 10 vols., crown 
8vo. Comprising: Middle Ages, 3 vols.. $6 75; Literature of 
Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of England, 3 
vols., $6 75; or, in uniform sets, complete, $22 50. 

May’s ConsTITUTIONAL History oF ENGLAND, from the acces- 
sion of George IIL. to 1860. By Thomas Erskine May, U.B. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. $450. A continuation of Hallam’s great 
work—tracing the progress and development of the British 
Constitution during an entire century. 

ae Essays oF Evia. Elegant edition. 1 vol., crown 8yvo. 

2 WB. 


Price 75 cents. Sent post-paid. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE ROUND TABLE: 
A Sarurpay Review or Lrreratorr, Socrery, 
AND ARt, 

Tue Rounp Taste is established for the unflinching discus- 
sion of the subjects named in its title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may occasionally be displeased by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all euch to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
in the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 


Lams. Exrana. The hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 
Lamb. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $2 25. 


CHARLES LAmB’s COMPLETE Works. Corrected and revised, with | 
Portrait. The most elegant edition published. 5 vols. $11 25. 


DIsRAELI. CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. With a View of the ] . t 
Life of the Author, by his Son. 4 vols., crown 8vo. $9. Tue Rounp Taste is independent in politics, and it will no 


DISRAELY. AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Sketches and Charac- | er-eovsnndliggt wagemman oF to sustain such then Or meseures 
ters of English Literature. Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. | whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
B. Disraeli. 2 vols., crown 8vo. $4 50. from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
ee nyo 8 ao Seaman. Fagen — _ material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
rected and enriched by translations of the numerous Classica | those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 

A, Sn SU ORE. GT, Tue Round TaBLe exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
t= Our books are kept in stock by the Principal Booksellers | and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
— the country, and sent by mail by publisher on receipt | madversion of every kind. Vigorous writera and able special 
J correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 

paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no- 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and to 
this rule we will make no exception, 





Advertiser, of ten years’ experience in a first-rate London house, 
would engage as Reader and to be generally useful. Fair com- 
pensation expected. Capacity demonstrated. Address A. B., 
RounD TaBLe Office. 








RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$6 00 in advance. 
3 00 in advance. 


A Card.—Lectures, Speeches, and Revision. 


A first-rate classical scholar, experienced in writing for the Press, 
with revise MSS., write lectures and speeches, or furnish articles 
on a large range of topics with dispatch and reliable accuracy at 
moderate rates of remuneration. Address 

Bookworm, Box 4170 P. O., N. Y. 





One copy, one year, ‘ ° ° ° 
One copy, six months, . ‘ . ° 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 


The postage on THE Round TABLE is FIVE CENTS & quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and at 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

G2" Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tur Rounp Tans is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

(2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nasean Street, New York. 





CRAND CIGAR DIVAN 
(IN CONJUNCTION WITH SIMPSON’S, LIMITED), 
98-100 StRaAND, LonpoNn, ENGLAND. 





The largest Chess Room in Europe. The first London players 
always to be met there. Unequaled Restaurant and excellent 
Lodgings. Papers in profasion from all parts of the world, in- 
cluding Tuz Rounp TaB.e, The N. Y. Herald, and other leading 
American publications, regularly received. Admission by day, 
week, month, or year, at graduated and, considering the ad- 
vantages offered, most moderate rates. 
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Printed by Joun A. Gray & Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street. 
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